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And Finally... 


S you read this issue of The 

Scholastic another is being 

prepared for publication. The an- 
nual Student-Written Number. 


T’S your own number, and it will 
be a great one. You may well be 
proud of it. 


UT what we'd like to talk 

about is the material that 
won't appear in the Student-Writ- 
ten Number. Because, after all, 
there are only so many square 
inches to a page and just so many 
pages to a magazine. You can't 
squeeze type. 


O there will be hundreds of 

poems and short stories, and 
essays, and literary and biographi- 
cal articles which any magazine 
would be proud to publish. The 
judges in the various divisions of 
The Scholastic Awards have told 
us the same thing. 


T would take an Encyclopedia 

Brittanica to contain all the 
good things that have come in. 
And The Scholastic isn’t quite that 
big. 


O remember — The Student- 

Written Number does not con- 
tain all of the best work in The 
Scholastic Awards. Just some out 
of thousands. 


ND of course there will be 

Saplings again this year in 
which a great deal more of your 
work will be published. 


O congratulations to every one 

of you who did a good job. 
And if you know you did, that’s 
the most important thing. 


Thee SCHOLASTIC 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 








. 


xo That big Student-Written Number 
that we’ve all been waiting for comes 
next. It will be out April 27, 48 pages, spe- 
cial art insert, and all. The Jury has complet- 
ed its work on ‘the Art Division and the Lit- 
erary Judges are now in process of mopping 
up the finals in the Short Story, Poetry and 
Essay Divisions. The quality in the art work 
promises to be unusually high. No awards 
will be made public until the Student-Writ- 
ten Number is published arid the Second 
National Scholastic Art Exhibition opens. 
10] 


T is hard to pick features for special men- 

tion in such an all-star galaxy as this issue 
presents. But we must call your attention to 
the “Creative Youth” man, Hughes Mearns, 
who does a “come-back” for SCHOLASTIC 
readers with another of his fascinating exca- 
vations of our dormant talents. Then there’s 
Commander Sousa, for the musically inclined. 
We suppose no band-master has ever set so 
many feet a-tapping throughout the length 
and breadth of America as he. Dr. Koch of 
the University of North Carolina tells the 
unique story of the Carolina Playmakers, and 
we are privileged to announce that one of 
the interesting folk plays produced in his 
classes and acted on his stage will appear in 
the May 11 issue. Coach Ryder of Boston 
College keeps the spring sport page up to 
date with some very timely advice for track 
athletes. And the debaters have another of 
those helpful full-length debates—this time 
on Advertising. e 


ISS MARCELLA COMES, painter of 
our cover design, is a young Pittsburgh 
“artist, daughter of John T. Comes, a dis- 
tinguished church architect. Her group of 
paintings in the Nineteenth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 
recently, drew the enthusiastic comment of 
all visitors. “A Swiss Guard” was awarded 
the Art Society prize for the best portrait in 
the show. Its subject is of particular interest 
just now with the reapproachment of the 
Papacy and the Kingdom of Italy. The Swiss 
Guards, with their medieval costume and 
picturesque ceremonies, form the police force 
of the new Papal State. 
o 


EVERAL of the current contests which 

have been running in THE SCHOLAS- 
TIC all year are now drawing to a close. The 
last of the “Scrambled History” and “Who 
Painted Me?” contests appear in this issue. 
Results of these, as well as of the Triangular 
Biography puzzle, and the contest for the 
best book reading list will be announced in 
the May issues. Another Tabloid Book Re- 
view page and “My Favorite Character in 
Fiction” will also appear following the Stu- 
dent-Written Number. 
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Paris, The Same Yet 
Ever Changing 
Serenade 
By Golda G. Antignac 


HE “Queen of Cities” wears her 

night-time lights and shadows like 
so many treasures drawn from her jewel- 
box. Withstanding bravely in her lasting 
beauty the glare of the fiercest day, she 
changes her mood when the sun sets and 
by midnight she is “the mysterious, the 
unknown fair.” 

If you will pass with me through the 
deserted streets, you will find aspects of 
Paris of which you could never dream 
at high noon. Let us start where day- 
time throngs make a beehive of the 
Chatelet, and where the flaring arc-light 
of the evening hours makes an Egyptian 
sphinx of the stone figure on the foun- 
tain in the center of the circle. 

And then on to the bridge of the old- 
time money-lenders, so that the square 
towers of Notre Dame may be sil- 
houetted for us in utter peace 
against the sky, like religion itself 
in its best and most profound 
moments, with the aspiring tur- 
ret piercing the blue heights 
above, and underneath the Pont 
de Notre Dame the whole re- 
painted in the water. 


>= = —_+ 


e 


(Below) The Palace of the Trocadero, 
a famous museum, seen at midnight e 
from the Place de la Concorde across 

the Seine. 


# 


(Above) Notre Dame (who could 

mistake that squat profile), dominat- 

ing its little island in the midst of 

the river. (Left) Napoleon’s great 

Arc de Triomphe in the place of 
“the Star.” 


>i f+ 


So along the quais until we reach 
the Place de la Concorde, unbe- 
lievably immense and empty, all 
its bloody guillotine history for 


o * é . * ten, gently wearing its crown of 


pink and white lights, so meltingly 
soft as only Paris lights can be 

And here we must pause to look over 
to the Palace of the Trocadero, stately 
in its ghostly isolation, its odd» minarets 
eastern in the moonlight, dark above the 
illumination at its feet, where green and 
red lights ripple and waver in the waters 
o fthe Seine. 

Over now to the quarter of the Parc 
Monceau, with its luxurious mansions 
whose festivities are jealously secluded 
behind heavy draperies, so that the 
streets have no flicker of life beyond 
their lamp-posts. On to the park and 
past it, looking in through the black and 
gold iron grill at the old Greek columns 
that royalty once owned, and the tiny 
pond on whose banks duck sleep under 
the stars. 

And last of all toward the Etoile, with 
the magnificent arch looming higher and 
ever higher above us, across the safe 
emptiness from which all taxis have dis 
appeared, to the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. At rest and at peace, he dreams 
securely, guarded eternally by the Flame 
that never dies, and seeming in this mid- 
night hour at one with the soul of the 
city he died to save. 
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Fiber 


By Richard Washburn Child 


carried forth in a seat by two men and placed in 

her carriage from which she surveys from the corner 
of her eye and with unexpressed contempt the flow of pre- 
tentious limousines and touring-cars. She cannot move her 
chin a quarter of an inch to left or right, her body is as 
rigid as a marble carving. To her John Simms-Vane was the 
world and she never recovered from the shock of his death. 
For nearly two decades she has been a hopeless paralytic, 
spending twenty-two hours of the twenty-four in a chair 
which may be adjusted to all angles. “I would not wish to 
exhibit my infirmities to the world,” she says. “But John 
often made me promise to spend at least two hours in the 
open air each day and he was always so wise!” So it is that 
at four o’clock one may observe the lady, her cheeks webbed 
with the fine wrinkles of the years, her eyes beautiful with 
patience and her mouth wearing the lovely firmness of 
suffering, being borne down the broad steps of the Vane 
mansion on Fifth Avenue and across the crowded sidewalk 
—a relic of the stilled past and a contrast to the whirl 
of the present. 

“As one bends over her to listen to her voice, which sel- 
dom has power to be more than a whisper, one can smell the 
faint perfume of a withered rose,” said one of her attend- 
ants. “Age is inert—like a faded flower.” 

Such a person had the beautiful Justinia Neuterdahl be- 
come after sixty years. 

Miller the Hawk, whose real name is said to be John 
Hart, under which he was known in the Berrion Freres in 
Paris in 1908, began to take an interest in Mrs. Simms- 
Vane from the rainy evening when, somewhat under the in- 
fluence of inebriation, Thomas Ford, a discharged worker 
of the Fifth Avenue branch of Downing et Cie, jewelers, of 
Amsterdam and London, was tolled 
into the rathskeller on Fourteenth 


. T FOUR, if one wishes, one may see Mrs. Simms-Vane 


“But the Simms-Vane necklace is as interesting a piece 
as one would wish to see,” said Ford, trying to focus his 
eyes upon The Hawk. “The rest of the Vane jewelry is 
kept in one safe, but it’s only once in a year or two we get 
a chance to see the Thirty-three, as we call it. The old 
dame is paralyzed so stiff that they say she is as brittle as 
blown glass, but she still has her whims and one of them is 
to keep a forty-thousand-dollar trinket where she can see 
it every day. She has it in a box right in her own room ali 
the time. The story goes that her husband gave it to her 
on her thirty-third birthday and it alternates blue-white 
and canary stones in a setting done by Boitard. There’s a 
piece of sentiment for you! Thirty-three stones like them 
around an invalid’s room as if they were a string of horse- 
chestnuts! Gad! What a comedy!” 


The Hawk was glad to have met Thomas Ford and said 
so. He took Ford’s address and promised to call him up 
some day, but the jeweler’s employee never heard from 
Miller again and he could not remember The Hawk’s face 
well enough to make an identification had he been called 
upon to do so. 


As for The Hawk, it took him five months to plant Lu- 
cille Galliene in the Simms-Vane household. The process 
required that he give up his labors as a dancer at one of 
New York’s gilded cafes and that he slide down the ladder 
of social distinction to the position of chauffeur. So did he 
make the acquaintance and gain the goodwill of that par- 
ticular employment agency which, as he had discovered, 
furnished the servants to the Vane establishment. He had 
had too high a regard for his own liberty to risk taking 
the “inside of a job” himself. His “getaway” would be 
blocked. The New York police, who were not familiar with 
his work, would become so when an investigation of the 
servants was started and when a 
possible inquiry was sent to Chicago 








Street which is known to the better- 
manicured underworld as “The 
Grotto.” Ford considered that he had 
found agreeable company; Miller the 
Hawk was a gentleman of discrim- 
ination in dress who talked in an in- 
teresting, if brief, manner of the 
production of nitrogen by certain 
projected water-power developments, 
who wore the air of a prospective 
employer engaged in large ventures, 
and who proved to be an excellent 
listener when the former employee 
of the Downings became loquacious 
concerning the fortunes in the form 
of tiaras, dog-collars, pendants and 
tings which had passed under his 
fingers, 


words. 


Company. 


In “Fiber,” Richard Washburn Child 
has told a crime story which keeps the 
reader breathless, and yet ends in a manner 
that assures him his interest has not been 
at the expense of his moral principles. The 
lessons in crime and its outcome; however, 
is implied rather than stated in so many 


It is the kind of story O. Henry might 
have written, always dramatic and with an 
unexpected conclusion. Even the suspicion 
that Mrs. Simms-Vane did not keep her 
word gives a tangle to unwind. 

“Fiber” is reprinted, by permission, from 
Mr. Child’s collection of short stories, “Vel- 
vet Black,” published by E. P. Dutton and 


where his thumb-prints and measure- 
ments were on file. Therefore he in- 
troduced to the employment agency 
the pretty young Lucille who, by her 
demure manner, her clear-blue eyes 
and pointed, well-kept fingers, was 
able to make a favorable impres- 
sion. In fact, the impression was so 
good that Lucille had difficulty in 
avoiding places offered to her during 
the delay which preceded the mar- 
riage and retirement from service of 
the parlor-maid at the Simms-Vane 
mansion. 

Lucille, an orphan, had been the 
accomplice of a fashionable milliner. 
The Hawk said to her: “Any girl 
who has been used to sell two dol- 








lars’ worth of junk in the form of glue, straw and dress- 
makers’ scraps for thirty-eight iron men has a record al- 
ready.” This was a year after The Hawk’s careless, easy, 
affectionate ways and Lucille’s spirit, courage and eternal 
opening-flower freshness of appearance had made the two 
seem indispensable to each other. The Hawk was over thirty 
and appeared as twenty. Lucille was over twenty-five and 
appeared as seventeen. 

. “We'll pull off this last final sketch and then it’s get 
married and go straight, little girl,’ he said to her. He 
meant all that he said, for such is the real and eternal de- 
lusion of those who have an emotional fondness for unpos- 
sessed virtues. 

When the twenty-fifth day of September had dawned, 
Lucille had acted as parlor-maid at the Simms-Vane house 
for more than two weeks. It had been thought wise for her 
to have no meetings with Miller, and therefore her reports 
had come to him by mail; he considered them masterly 
even though the news they transmitted in a rough code was 
disappointing. Lucille described the interior of the house, 
the timid character of the “old dodo” who, as butler and 
factotum, had served for a quarter of a century; the per- 
sonality of Miss Jones, an English girl, over-educated, fond 
of poetry, and stupid, who was the companion and attendant 
of Mrs. Simms-Vane; the servants below stairs; the absence 
of any small yapping dogs, and finally her own complete 
failure to find any trace of the famous Thirty-three. 

Miller had hoped against his judgment that Lucille could 
get the Thirty-three and thus save him from all risks to 
himself. If Lucille had been able to take the necklace he 
believed he could count upon finding cover for her in Chi- 
cago until after the robbery had “grown cold,” and he was 
certain that his hold upon her affections was such that when 
the time came he could go to her and find that the thirty- 
three stones were still in her possession. That she had 
failed even to gather a single clew as to the place where 
old Mrs. Simms-Vane kept the necklace was unfortunate 
indeed. The Hawk sighed and in a scrawling hand wrote 
on the back of a souvenir postcard: “Mother is worse. I’m 
going to a matinee this week. Lovingly, Bessie.” Lucille 
understood this message perfectly. The following afternoon, 
during the hour when her new mistress was taking her air- 
ing, the Galliene girl met The Hawk at the hair dressing. 
shop of Edenese Soulier, formerly Minnie Mulvey, a girl 
of two lone virtues—that of having no disclosed curiosity 
and that of infinite silence. 

The first question Lucille propounded did not concern 
in any way the matter at hand. She said sullenly: “What 
did you pick out this place for? Have you had Minnie to 
dinner?” 

No, I’m going on the level. I haven’t even looked at any- 
body. It takes fiber to go straight. Have I got fiber or 
haven’t I? I ask you.” 

“You got it Jack—what did you say?” 

“Fiber—the stuff that a man or woman is made of. 
What’s the matter—jealous again?” 

“Why wouldn’t I be?” she said, clenching her little pink 
hands. “I’ve got everything I got on you, haven’t I?” 

“Well, you can play it for all it’s worth,” he said. “This 
is love between us. It’s Fate. You are my Destiny. You’ve 
brought out the best side of me and I'll stay with you to 
the finish. This job is going to take the both of us; I'll have 
to come to the scene myself. Thursday, the butler—Hines 
you call him—is off. Well, then—listen.” 

Lucille listened. She fixed her large blue eyes, which 
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were nearly the color of heliotrope, upon the hypnotic 
dreamy gaze of The Hawk and as a result of her listening, 
shortly after two o'clock on Thursday she waited near the 
telephone in the wainscoted hall which had been one of the 
first, if not the first, interior to be taken from an ancient 
chateau in Normandy and reconstructed in an American 
home. She waiting there expecting a call and the call came. 

At two-ten, according to Miss Jones, Lucille came to her 
and said that the Merchants and Dry Goods Trust Con- 
pany were calling from their main banking offices in Nas- 
sau Street. Miss Jones, among her other duties, had charge 
of the domestic management and accounts and it was she 
who, as attorney for Mrs. Simms-Vane, signed the checks; 
when she came from the telephone she told Lucille that she 
was much disturbed, that the assistant cashier of the Trust 
Company had discovered what appeared to be an altera- 
tion in a check given to Barrabas, the fruiterer, that two 
hundred dollars was involved and that she had been asked 
to go immediately to the downtown offices. 

“You will have to stay upstairs in Mrs. Simms-Vanc’s 
room,” she told Lucille. “There will be nothing to do for 
her, and in spite of the downpour she will probably insist 
upon taking her daily ride at four. By that time probably 
I shall return.” 

“Very good, Miss Jones,” said Lucille, with a volatile 
expression of contempt at the corners of her curved flexible 
mouth. “I’m very sorry you are troubled.” 

At two-twenty-eight the English spinster left the 
Simms-Vane mansion, and descending the steps walked 
southward down the Avenue toward the crosstown-car line, 
bent with all seriousness upon her empty errand. Lucille, 
from the invalid’s room, watched her dark-green umbrella 
mingle with the moving black groups of umbrellas above the 
wet pavement. When she turned back to look at Mrs. 
Simms-Vane the old lady had shut her eyes. The Galliene 
girl fingered the knot of her own fine black hair under the 
little white cap, a symbol of meniality which she detested, 
and reflected that the old dame must be a good deal like 
some Oriental goddess made of bronze and sitting for cen- 
turies in some temple. The paralytic was as motionless and 
her soul dwelt within almost as inflexible a body as that of 
an idol cast in adamant. When Mrs. Simms-Vane closed her 
eyes it always gave Lucille the impression that a meditation 
had begun which might go on through centuries. 

At a little after two-thirty, Miller the Hawk, wearing 
a conservative black raincoat, came up the steps, and having 
pressed the button which is centered in the familiar grin- 
ning bronze face at the Simms-Vane front door, stepped 
within the large vestibule. 

Mrs. Simms-Vane opened her eyes. 

“The bell,’ she said to Lucille in the faint voice which 
the constriction of paralyzed throat muscles had muffled 
before her words passed her thin lips. “Hines is not here, 
I think.” 

“Very good, ma’am,” Lucille replied. “I will go.” 

The room in which Mrs. Simms-Vane had spent so many 
years was formerly the library; the old lady chose to live 


.in it because her husband had spent here so many hours. It 


had not been altered much in the passage of time. Even 
the heavy draperies at the window behind which on this 
afternoon the cold fall rain slapped the plate-glass, were 
elegant with the heavy elegance of an age of decoration 
which knew little that was cheerful. It was a large room 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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A Magazine Story Technician 


By David Noel 


O often has his name appeared on 

the covers of popular magazines, es- 
pecially The Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier’s Weekly, that Richard 
Washburn Child must seem to many 
readers one of those authors who lives 
bent over a typewriter in a secluded 
village and pounds out page after page 
of short stories, novels, and articles. The record of what 
he has done hardly fits this picture. After studying law at 
Harvard University, he was admitted to the bar in 1906 
and practiced for ten years. Then he assisted Frank A. 
Vanderlip in war finance work in the United States Treas- 
ury during 1917 and 1918. The next year he edited Col- 
lier’s Weekly. He served on the Republican publicity staff 
during the campaign of 1920. In 1921, Presjdent Harding 
appointed him Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Italy. While ambassador, he represented the United 
States in the Conferences of Genoa and Lausanne. Re- 
turned to America in 1924, he made a nation-wide crime 
survey, and was active in the formation of the National 
Crime Commission. In 1927 he went to Europe to arrange 
Fox Movietone interviews with notables. Last year he 
worked in the Hoover campaign. 

Yet he has published nine books and a mass of material 
in magazines. He even found time to translate the Auto- 
biography of Benito Mussolini. Of his books the titles of 
three show his non-fictional interests: Potential Russia 
(1916), A Diplomat Looks at Europe (1925), and Battling 
the Criminal (1926). 

As a writer of fiction he is primarily a technician in 
magazine stories. What might be called the element of lit- 
erature gives him little concern. Like almost all the popular 
group that includes Irvin S. Cobb, Clarence Budington 
Kelland, and Rupert Hughes, he wants to entertain. Be- 
cause he has some feeling for his material, his entertain- 
ment often becomes superlative. This entertainment comes 
from two things: the unusualness of what happens and the 
pattern of the story’s structure. In “The Nightingale,” for 
instance, a paroled convict comes to claim the girl a fellow 
criminal has taken from him. He leaves without her. In 
“An Experiment in Resource,” a thief, after he has decided 
to rob her, helps a woman find her husband, an ex-teleg- 
rapher, in a strange city, by holding up the power plant 
and letting her signal the lights on and off in code. 

About his stories is an O. Henry quality, seen clearly 
in “Fiber.” Plot is the important element; characterization 
is usually slight. In the ending often comes a surprise. The 
dramatic quality crowds analysis of the individuals and 
their thoughts to a minimum, as it does in most fiction 
printed in our popular magazines. What saves his stories 
from mediocrity is the directness and vividness of his nar- 
ration. Taking them to pieces gives excellent training in 
learning how to construct short stories. 

As many of Mr. Child’s stories are about criminals and 
crime, his interest in criminology is not surprising. This 
may have had a root in his legal training at Harvard and 
his practice in Massachusetts. While Ambassador in Italy, 
he says the criticism he heard from Europeans of crime in 
America made him realize for the first time how serious it 
is. When he returned to this country he undertook an in- 


Looking at the distinguished diplomat seated 
at his desk at the American Embassy in 
Rome, one would hardly guess that Richard 
Washburn Child had entertained millions 
of his fellow-countrymen with stories of 
mystery and adventure. He is 47 years old 

and now lives in New York City. 









vestigation of crime, criminals, court procedure against 
them, and methods of preventing them from again endan- 
gering society. 

His discoveries, printed serially in Collier’s Weekly be- 
fore they appeared in book form, reveal a startling crime 
chaos. Without being sensational he compares the extent of 
American crime with that in Europe; blames the situation 
to delayed action by fhe courts, loose legal proceedings, and 
mild punishment; and asserts that the power of citizenship 
can alone bring a change. 

One of his statements about criminals—the book, Bat- 
tling the Criminal, is filled with illustrations for all of his 
charges—fits the title of his story published in this issue 
of The Scholastic. Criminals, he says, usually lack the emo- 
tional and physical fiber to make them safe in an environ- 
ment of temptations. This weakness of character, of course, 
is not restricted to criminals. It is partly to frighten those 
of weak fiber who have as yet committed no crimes, that 
Mr. Child believes in stringent punishment of all who are 
caught. It is interesting to speculate whether or not Lucille 
and “The Hawk,” in “Fiber,” would have attempted to get 
the diamonds of Mrs. Simms-Vane if they had known crim- 
inals were always punished severely when caught. 

Mr. Child’s investigation was to awaken the American 
public to a realization of the criminal’s paradise they have 
allowed to develop, and to a determination to end the scan- 
dal. As a first step, a national Crime Commission was 
formed to keep the situation in the limelight and to sponsor 
local commissions that would make surveys, realize the in- 
competence of the present combative methods, and fight 
the so-called humanitarian sentiment against stringent pun- 
ishment of criminals. 

Mr. Child’s ability to throw his energies into public 
problems made him a popular ambassador in Rome. While 
he held office few American-Italian problems. gave trouble, 
but the international conferences in which he represented 
this country knew him as a calm, efficient diplomat, more 
interested in action than in hair-splitting. An ardent ad- 
mirer of Mussolini, he has been a spokesman for Fascism. 

A catalogue of Richard Washburn Child’s published 
short stories would fill a good-sized pamphlet, but the list 
of his novels or collected volumes of stories may be summed 
up as follows: 

Jim Hands (1900); The Man in the Shadow (1911); 
The Blue Wall (1912); Bodbank (1916); The Vanishing 
Man (1919); The Velvet Black (1920), in which “Fiber” 
appears; and Fresh Waters (1924). 
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This poster was 
designed by 
Miss Mary DeB. 
Graves, and sug- 
gests something 
of the range of 
materials from 
which the folk- 
plays are made. 
The seated fig- 
ure is Black- 
beard, 17th 
Century pirate 
of the Carolina 
coast, looking to 
the past, while 
the young moun- 
tain man with 
his wife and 
child expresses 
the life of to- 
day looking to 
the future. 





new native theatre. They are wholly native—simple 

plays of the locality, of common experience and of 
common interest. The stories and characters are drawn by 
the writers from their own tradition, and from their obser- 
vation of the lives of their own people. 

North Carolina is rich in legends and in historical inci- 
dent; she is rich too in the variety and virility of her pres- 
ent-day life. There is in these plays something of the tang 
of the Carolina soil. There is something of the isolation of 
her mountains and their sheltering coves; something of the 
sun and the wind of the farm lands; of the shadowy thick- 
ets of Scuffletown Swamp; something, too, of the loneliness 
of the lives of the fisherfolk on the shifting banks of Nags 
Head or Cape Lookout. 

They were written by sons and daughters of Carolina, at 
Chapel Hill, the seat of the state university. They have 
been produced with enthusiasm and success by the Carolina 
Playmakers in their own town and taken on tour through- 
out North Carolina and in other states of the South and 
East. 

The Carolina Playmakers is a group of amateurs 
—amateurs in the original and full sense of the word—de- 
voted to the establishment of a theatre of cooperative folk- 
arts. Not a single cloth has been painted by an outsider. 
Everything has been designed and made in the home town 
in a truly communal way. 

To be sure they are plays ot a single section, of a single 
state, North Carolina. But they have a wider significance. 
We know that if we speak for the human nature in our own 
neighborhood we shall be expressing for all. The locality, 
if it be truly interpreted, is the only universal. It has been 
so in all lasting literature. And in every locality all over 
America, as here in North Carolina today, there is the need 
and the striving for a fresh expression of our common folk 
life. 

The North Carolina plays represent the cumulation of 
years of experiment. The beginnings at the University of 
North Dakota, located at Grand Forks, were simple enough. 


[ee Carolina Folk-Plays suggest the beginnings of a 
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Folk-Play Making 


By Frederick H. Koch 


Founder of the Dakota Playmakers and the Carolina Playmakers 


It is now twenty-three years since the writer made the first 
“barnstorming” tour, in 1906, over the treeless levels of 
Dakota with a company of University players. The play 
was Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s admirable comedy, The 
Rivals, to be followed in succeeding tours with such old 
favorites as Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, Dickens’ 
Tom Pinch, and Sheridan Knowles’ The Love Chase. In 
this way the ground was cleared and made ready for a 
people’s drama of sound foundations. 

A remarkable development of dramatic interest followed, 
and an enthusiastic fellowship of players was formed. It 
grew, and became in good time a flourishing society of 
play-makers—The Dakota Playmakers—pledged to the 
production of native plays of their prairie country. Two 
different types of drama developed naturally—the pageant, 
a distinctly communal form enlisting actively all the peo- 
ple; and the folk-play, an intimate portrayal of the life 
and character of the people of the plains. 

The work of The Dakota Playmakers was noted in vari- 
ous parts of the’ country. In North Carolina, Dr. Edwin 
Greenlaw, Head of the Department of English in the State 
University, saw a rich field for the making of a native folk 
drama. His insight and continuing loyalty have made possi- 
ble the remarkable growth of the idea there. 

North Carolina extends more than five hundred miles 
from the Great Smoky Mountains on the western border 
to the treacherous shoals of Hatteras. In the backlands of 
these mountains and among the dunes of the shifting coast 
line may be found “neighborhoods” where the customs of 
the first English settlers still prevail, where folk-tales still 
survive in words and phrases long since obsolete to us, 
handed down by word of mouth from one generation to an- 
other through all the years of their isolation. 

North Carolina is still without large cities, and a strong 
folk-consciousness persists. The state is still regarded by 
the people as a family of “folks,” due to the fact that the 
population is almost pure Anglo-Saxon and still remarkably 
homogeneous. For all the changing industrial conditions, 
less than two per cent of the inhabitants of the state are of 
foreign birth or parentage. Here the home talents are still 
cherished as a means of genuine enjoyment. The people 
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The permanent home of the Carolina Playmakers, at Chapel Hill, 
first state-owned theatre devoted to its own native drama. The build 
ing was originally the Library of the University of North Carolina 
and later the School of Law, 
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have not broken their connections with the big family of 
the country folks. They have retained their birthright of 
pleasure in simple things. It is not strange that from such 
a spirit of neighborliness a native drama should spring. 

A new fellowship of Playmakers came naturally in the 
fall of 1918. There was no formal organization at first. 
Membership in the Carolina Playmakers was open to all. 
Anyone who did anything toward the making of a play was 
counted a Playmaker. It was truly a society of amateurs in 
cooperative folk-arts. Since then a wide range of original 
folk-plays have come. They were written by students in the 
University course in Play Writing, and produced by the 
Playmakers on a home-made stage, constructed by them for 
the purpose, in the auditorium of the Public school building 
at Chapel Hill. Later a special building was turned over 
to them. 

The initial program consisted of What Will Barbara 
Say? a romance of Chapel Hill by Minnie Shepherd Spar- 
row, who essayed the leading part; The Return of Buck 
Gavin, a tragedy of a mountain outlaw, by Thomas C. 
Wolfe, of Asheville, who made his début as a player in the 
title réle of this his first play; and When Witches Ride, a 
play of North Carolina folk-superstition drawn largely by 
the young author, Elizabeth A. Lay (now Mrs. Paul 
Green), from her own experiences while teaching in a 
country school in Northampton County. Miss Lay tells 
how she scoured the country-side to find a log cabin to 
serve as a model for the scene in her initial play, When 
Witches Ride, how she “sketched the details and drew in 
the logs on the big canvases,” and how after weeks of ex- 
periment with a new kind of paint—in which the scene 
“resembled a layer cake or a striped flag more than any- 
thing else” —finally the medium was mastered and a really 
creditable log cabin set achieved. 

The prologue, Our Heritage, written by Miss Lay for 
the occasion, expresses beautifully the Playmakers’ faith: 


We mock with facts the Southern folk-belief, 
And so forget the eternal quest that strove 
With signs and tales to symbolize the awe 
Of powers in heaven and earth still undefined. 
Yet we may catch the child-like wondering 
Of our old negroes and the country folk, 

And live again in simple times of faith 

And fear and wonder if we stage their life. 
Then witches ride the stormy, thundering sky, 
And signs and omens fill believing minds; 
Then old traditions live in simple speech 
And ours the heritage of wondering! 








The traveling bus of the Playmakers, in front of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, New York City. Note the sone? carried on top. In 


it the players make several tours each year. They have played in 
more than ninety cities to an aggregate audience of more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand people. 
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The first performance of 
new plays is an event long 
to be remembered. There is 
a feeling of intimate inter- 
est, an almost childlike ex- 
citement on the part of ev- 
eryone — townspeople, stu- 
dents and professors alike. 
This is their play, written 
by one of their own number. 
These are their players, and 
all are Playmakers togeth- 
er. It is an interesting ex- 
perience to participate with 
the audience in such a per- 
formance. “If the log cabin 
used in a play of fisher- 
people contains logs larger 
than the trees in that sec- 
tion,” Miss Lay remarked 
one clay, “if the rocks in the 
fireplace could not have ex- 
isted, in that locality, if 
there is a flaw in the dialect, 








Dr. Frederick H. Koch, author 
of this article, to whose enthusi- 
asm and imaginative power the 
development of the Carolina 
Playmakers is largely due. 


the author and producer will 
be sure to hear about it.” For the audience is genuinely in- 
terested in the reality of the play and the stage picture 
must be true to the life, even in the least details. 


The plays produced in these first years have revealed a 
remarkable variety of materials and forms. Representative 
of the farm plays are such tragedies of revolt as Peggy,. 
The Miser, and The Lord’s Will. The first of these centres 
in the character of old Wash Lucas, “the stingiest man liv- 
ing in Harnett County,” who hoards his wealth in a steel 
box and starves the lives of his children. After seeing this 
piece when it was presented in Raleigh on the Playmakers’ 
State Tour last season, one remarked, “I know every mem- 
ber of that family. It is every bit true!” 


There are plays of daring outlaws, the Croatan gang in 
The Last of the Lowries from the eastern part of the state; 
and mountain plays of moonshiners and adventurers such 
as Dod Gast Ye Both!, Reward Offered, The Return of 
Buck Gavin, and the ghost-tale of The Third Night. There 
are colorful themes from Colonial times—the strange legend 
of I'he Old Man of Edenton, the wistful fantasy of Trista, 
the haunting mystery of Theodosia Burr in Off Nags Head; 
plays of the folk-belief in the supernatural as in The Hag 
and in the brave sea-play Blackbeard, Pirate of the Caro- 
lina Coast. 

The Editor of The American Review of Reviews has in- 
terpreted the work of our Playmakers in North Carolina 
in its larger significance: “When every community has its 
own native group of plays and producers, we shall have a 
national American Theatre that will give a richly varied, 
authentic expression of American life. We shall be aware 
—which we are only dimly at present—of the actual pulse 
of the people by the expression in folk-plays of their co- 
ordinate minds. It is this common vision, this collective 
striving that determines nationalism, and remains through- 
out the ages, the one and only touchstone of the future.” 


In the May 11 issue of The Scholastic, “The Scuffle- 
town Outlaws,” by William Norment Coz, one of the fa- 
mous Carolina folk plays described by Professor Koch, 
will be published. 





The Hidden Life 


By Hughes Mearns 


Author of “Creative Youth” 


“I have a secret from everybody in the world-full-of-people.” 
—Hi 


A PLAY was in rehearsal, just a fairy tale of a princess 
and her lords and ladies. It was moving along in stilt- 
ed fashion, comically clumsy and awkward to those of us 
who were sitting in the darkened empty theatre; but at one 
moment, in a procession about the throne, the bobbing 
clown swung to the front and delighted all by his panto- 
mimic fooling. 

The stupid rehearsal came alive for just that moment; 
everyone felt it, the few of us who were directing the per- 
formance and the players themselves; the latter, indeed, 
took on life immediately and 
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When the paroxysm began to die down I said, musingly, 
as if talking to myself, “I’ve been wondering what caused 
it, and, by George, I think I’ve guessed it! Do you know 
yourself? Try to think. It often comes from the absurdest 
things. You tell me your guess and then I’ll tell you mine 

.- I bet I’ve got it!” 
After a quiet moment he said, “It was when you praised 


me. 


“Right!” I cried. “That’s just my guess too! Now isn’t’ 


that a funny one: if I’d gone for you hard you might ex- 
pect something, but praise! Life is just the funniest thing 
that ever happened.” 

“That knocked me out,” he said. “I’d ’a’ 
it hadn’t ’a’ been for that.” 

Physicians speak of this breaking up as the “crash.” 
Bad treatment may bring it on; in this instance it had 
come because of sudden and unexpected approval. 

We managed to have a laugh or two as we sprawled to- 

gether on that mound of 


been all right, if 





really lived, for a flashing aaa 


minute, in the stately and 
graceful years of Long Ago. Bit! 
The princess turned as she 
mounted the three steps of 
her throne and smiled, itself 


HIS is the poem that Helen wrote almost automatically 
when she awoke at midnight (see page 10). Of course 
one must know that she had an unusual command of language. 


eams 


smelly rags. He told me of 
misunderstandings, of the 
attempt to find his place, of 
a desire to be sporting and 
no whimperer, of failure. 


“They always choose me to 
be the clown,” he said. 
“Elected unanimously. Al- 


Dr 
I thought that I had buried her 
So deeply, deeply underground 
That her dead body would not stir, 


an illuminating thing. Mo- 
tionless the clown bathed in 




















that royal approval, then Nor her stopped mouth make fluttering sound: ways... When I ask a 
with a few swift steps, still And then I flourished like a tree; question in class, they laugh. the 
droll and in character, he A henge h pnsssg of } aor = = And then I laugh as if it rei 
wens sani bent the Could on a ae em 1 grows was funny. When I propose Fe 
og tunngng ests and raised But what they could not see or know something, or have an idea jo! 
his face in loyal admiration. Was that the fiery sap which fed about anything, they laugh. tra 
In the few seconds of si- My brilliant daily strength would go And, of course, I act up 
lence that followed I said Os night down to its old moe bed. then and pretend. I’m sup- Os 
; « “hus, sensitive in sleep, I foun : i 
nr he! Dek eee That on occasions I would feel stated rm ie oh 
In that sci d d. 
The rehearsal went on. “a jelpela; dieedaaged. I get up to recite, before the 
Nothing else happened, save In an environment that suits I’ve said anything. And | an 
the dull lifeless movement A readjusted buried soul grin and play the fool, just sw) 
of players walking through — porn. gi. a sane —to fool them. Teachers Ur 
parts and stating their un- a ae send me from the room— wh 
pe key lines. ore rea ner ea mem acme for oe a ie - = 
early everyon e most broke down again; an , 
— y% - war ate —, ‘There is pope roe cy ea then came this astonishing and pathetic revelation, “And 
in the dark on those benches, a boy, and he is sobbing his I was never funny in my life!” e 
heart out.” I went over. It was the clown; but he fled at Here was the supreme wit of the school, the keenly in- ' 
my approach. I followed him back stage and down a black telligent satirist, the lad with the swift ironic tongue; why, cu 
stairway to the vault under the stage, the storehouse of he had already made an enviable reputation; teachers and rea 
props and theatric odds and ends. There I found him lying pupils alike admired him for his native qualities of humor. lar 
on a pile of discarded costumes and burlap rags, in the And in his own mind he had never been funny in his life! do 
= iy ed _ a lg , — Every laugh had been a misinterpretation of his serious de- L 
of 8 nag me fs Seer Se ae ee oe © Sep sire. They name him clown as an honor and it nearly bas 
Have it out, old fellow. Things like that, we all have to breaks his heart! His funny faces, his inimitable gestures, for 
oe = < ue  s a ab arn I don Sgt his devastating quips, all were bluff, a defense reaction it 
po ot a : tho ayy a rn pred pt on purely! Unbelievable, but indubitably the fact. ys 
g A hen : y : P- We talked about that. And as we talked his old spirit = 
There are times when I have done the same thing. And not ‘ ‘ “ » hu 
. . ge came back. Again and again he started a laugh. “Boy,” I 
so long ago either. But I’d never admit it to anybody else. sy 6 A fif 
; r said, “you are a funny man! You are the darndest funniest 
It comes sometimes when you are quite happy, too. Funny ° ' , : tin 
é ‘ : man I’ve ever come across! You’ve got a great gift and , 
thing. I’ve gone off somewhere and cried my head off. don’ > : , . 
s 4 on’t know it! It’s so easy for you, but you don’t realize 
Then I felt better. Everybody does it, I guess. h it is in th ? vel 
Shite Shh tenth eds tip Bike Wndiiec Ob adiialenee) Wan ow rare it is in the world and how the world yearns for it. (it 
confess to the same nubihait yourself, and eral prove Dae Seagine , fav: pon Reve Bee. goat eniigantin: gee, to 
> ith : h . s : . 
that it is quite normal and to be expected. Nothing, you see, ee, ee ee ee Fr 


to be much alarmed about. 
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(Continued on Page 10) 
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At 68—tall, 
erect, and of 
soldierly 
bearing—Dr. 
Nansen is 
not only the 
great pioneer 
of polar ex- 
ploration, 
but a world 
statesman 
and philan- 
thropist of 
the first or- 
der. His 
message to 
the youth of 
today can 
best be 
summed up 
in his own 
words: “The 
possible is 
the thing 
that can be 
carried out 
at once; the 
impossible is 
merely the 
thing that 
takes a little 


g Bey: combination in one man of high physical courage 
in the sphere of action, high scientific attainments in 
the field of scholarship, and high practical idealism in the 
realm of world affairs is not so common as to escape notice. 
Few names rank higher in this Valhalla than that of Fridt- 
jof Nansen. His very Christian name means “Viking” and 
trails the ancient heritage of the Norseman’s virility. 

Nansen was born on a Norwegian farm a few miles from 
Oslo, October 10, 1861. His father was a studious lawyer 
in the capital, his mother a woman of strongly independent 
character, one of the first women in Norway to take up 
the national sport of snowshoeing. Nansen in his youth took 
an enthusiastic part in every kind of athletic sport—skiing, 
swimming, skating, hunting, and mountain-climbing. In the 
University he distinguished himself in natural sciences, and 
when he came to choose his vocation he was persuaded by 
his professors at Oslo to prepare himself for a zoologist. 
He shipped on board the Viking for a sealing expedition 
to the Arctic seas in the summer of 1882, which proved to 
be one of the decisive actions of his life. 

On his return he was appointed, at the age of twenty-one, 
curator in the Bergen Museum, and devoted himself for the 
next five years to advanced researches in biology, particu- 
larly on the nervous system of animals. He received his 
doctor’s degree from the University of Oslo in 1887. 
“Death or the west coast of Greenland!” was the watch- 
word of Nansen and his five companions when they set out 
for that perilous crossing in 1888. Seasoned explorers said 
it was suicide. It took five months to force a way 
through the ten-mile swath of drift ice off the Greenland 
coast, then up by ski and sledge—sheer manpower—four 
hundred miles over the divide swept by howling winds at 
fifty below zero. Many times they were on the verge of ex- 
tinction. But they reached the west coast! 

The exploit on which rests his greatest fame as an ad- 
venturer was the three-year voyage of the famous Fram 
(it means “Forward!”) in 1893-1986. This ship was built 
to his order especially to withstand the pressure of ice. 
From various small bits of evidence he had conceived the 
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Heroes of Social Progress 


XIV. Fridtjof Nansen (1861---) 
By Kenneth M. Gould 


idea that there was a strong current through the Arctic 
Sea which would carry a ship frozen into the ice across 
the Pole and bring it out on the coast of Greenland. With 
enthusiastic backing from the nation, and with a personally 
selected crew captained by Otto Sverdrup the Fram sailed 
north in 1893, not to be seen again for three years. Nansen, 
with one companion, decided to strike out for the Pole on 
foot. He left the ship at 83° 59’ north latitude and for a 
month trudged northward, but the ice hummocks eventually 
proved too much for the sledges. They turned back on 
April 8, 1895, at 86° 14’—261 miles from the Pole, and 
the farthest north then known to man. After 267 days of 
desperate struggle through the long Arctic night, they 
reached the coast of Spitzbergen. 

Then the explorer was showered with every honor the 
world commands. He continued his scientific work, taking 
a chair at the University of Oslo, and between 1900 and 
1914 made numerous voyages and expeditions for ocean- 
ographic and zoological data. He was never able to make 
another attempt at the Pole, but the successes of Peary, 
Scott, Byrd, and his own noble countryman, Amundsen, 
aroused always his generous praise. Until he dies he will 
be first of all an explorer, and today he is organizing a 
final expedition by the dirigible Graf Zeppelin. 

In 1905 Nansen began to take an active interest in the 
larger affairs of his native country. Norway and Sweden 
were then at the crisis of their long history of blood rela- 
tionship. Since Bernadotte, Napoleon’s marshal, had be- 
come King Carl Johan of Sweden and had forced Norway 
into an unwilling “Act of Union” by the Treaty of Kiel in 
1814, the smaller nation had held many grievances against 
the domination of the Swedish aristocracy. A controversy 
over the conduct of foreign relations precipitated a peaceful 
revolution in 1905, when the Norwegian Storthing declared 
the union dissolved and elected a Danish prince as her own 
king. Nansen was heart and soul in the Norwegian cause. 
By word of mouth and pen he agitated for a just settle- 
ment, and his efforts were rewarded, when the separation 
came, by appointment as Norwegian Ambassador to Great 
Britain, where he had a distinguished diplomatic career. 

Nansen’s post-war work divides itself into four phases: 

(1) With his world-wide prestige for integrity and tol- 
erance, he was asked by the young League of Nations in 
1920 to undertake the thankless task of returning the pris- 
oners of war to their homes from the former enemy coun- 
tries. Most of these were in eastern Europe, particularly 
Russia, and consisted of about 500,000 men of some twenty 
nationalities. Nansen swallowed his reluctance and threw 
himself wholeheartedly into the work. A meager fund was 
raised by an international committee, and Nansen’s organi- 
zation brought every prisoner to the Russian border, send- 
ing back Russians on the same trains, and passed them 
through great concentration camps. By rigorous sanitary 
measures, not a single case of typhus or other contagious 
disease was transported from cne country to another, and 
the great job of repatriation was completed within eighteen 
months, at a cost cf only $4.00 per man. 

(2) Then came the cry of famine-stricken Russia, when 
10,000,000 peasants lay starving on account of the colossal 

(Concluded on Next Page) 
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failure of the wheat crop through long-continued drought 
and the complete dislocation of Russia’s economic life. 

But in 1921, Nansen was empowered by an inter- 
national conference of 48 Red Cross societies to undertake 
famine relief on a strictly non-political basis, and reached 
an agreement with Tchitcherin, the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter. With the active cooperation of Mr. Hoover, of Ameri- 
can Friends’, Y. M. C. A., and other relief workers, and a 
credit from the United States Congress and the European 
Red Cross bodies, Nansen conducted another magnificent 
piece of administration. At its peak, more than 10,000,000 
Russians were receiving a daily ration, and owed their lives 
to Nansen’s unselfish efforts. He established two agricul- 
tural demonstration farms in the famine areas, and when 
he received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1923, he gave the 
entire sum to the upkeep of these stations. 

(3) In 1922 long-smoldering hostilities between Greece 
and Nationalist Turkey broke out. The Turks easily routed 
the mismanaged Greek armies; they stormed, sacked and 
burnt the city of Smyrna in Asia Minor; and millions of 
Asiatic Greek refugees poured across the narrow Aegean 
in terror of their lives. Greece was totally unprepared to 
receive them. Again it was Nansen who came to the rescue. 
Appointed High Commissioner for Refugees by the League 
of Nations, he secured an international loan of $12,000,000, 
mostly from American sources, and began the settling of 
refugees on uncultivated and unreclaimed land in Mace- 
donia and Thessaly. This work furnished employment for 
thousands. Rug-weaving and other native industries were 
set up, and within two years, 1,500,000 persons were self- 
supporting who had been wrenched bodily from their old 
homes. 

Another phase of the refugee problem came with the 
Turkish massacres and evictions of Armenians from the 
mountains of Asia Minor. A once flourishing nation was 
more than cut in half and the remainder, mostly women and 
children, deported in pitiable helplessness. Nansen’s com- 
mission, with the assistance of the Near East Relief, saved 
their lives and rehabilitated them in friendly countries. 

(4) Through much of this period, Dr. Nansen was the 
head of the Norwegian delegation to the League Assembly, 
where his influence was always on the side of moderation 
and mercy. It was his impassioned plea, as much as any- 
thing, that prevented the forcible occupation of the Greek 
island of Corfu by Italy in 1923, and he conducted the 
preliminary negotiations that led to Germany’s admission 
to the League in 1925. This decade of human service has 
made him a fervent advocate of every movement that looks 
toward peace and opposes force in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. He welcomes all treaties. But he realizes 
that paper compacts are flimsy without a deep popular will 
for spiritual disarmament. Quietly, unofficially, he goes his 
rounds through two continents, pleading, discussing, concil- 
iating, and by the courage and candor of his own example, 
wiping out the prejudices and fears that lie at the root of 
war. If the millennium of world harmony ever arrives, 
Fridtjob Nansen will rank among the foremost of its archi- 
tects. 


Reading List 


The standard biographies of Nansen deal only with his exploring life 
before the war. They include a Life by W. C. Broegger and Nordhal Rolf- 
sen, and one by Frederick Dolman. 

Of Nansen’s own works, the following describe his scientific work: The 
First Crossing of Greenland (London, 1890); Eskimo Life (London, 1893); 
Farthest North (London, 1897); etc. 

He has written two books dealing in a most modest way with his wider 
field of activities: Norway and the Union with Sweden (London, 1905), 
and Russia and Peace (New York, Macmillan, 1924). The only published 
accounts of his relief work are scattered through reports of the League of 
Nations and magazine articles, 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Hidden Life 
(Continued from Page 8 ) 


and nimble intelligence. That pair, matched with humor, 
will win the world for you. I’ll lay my little bet here, at 
any odds you choose, that it will be your serious intelli- 
gent wit that will open the hard doors of the world for 
you. 


A problem might be set here for those who are desirous 
of learning the next step, clearly indicated in this case, 
Consider it then before I give the answer that worked. It 
was already tentatively formulated before our interview 
had ended. 


It was to search carefully for some product of his that 
would not only be serious and intelligent but which would 
bring from others, particularly his own age-group, the re- 
ward of approval. In a little while it came, a quatrain of 
striking individuality. I pounced upon it with my praise 
and soon got others admiring. More came; and more; even- 
tually a new reputation was made for him. Later I saw 
him a leader in the magazine group; the upper school had 
received him as an equal, the under school was giving him 
the deference due to acknowledged superiority. And then 
how his native humor bloomed! 


il. 


Another instance that gives us a touch of the mystery 
of the hidden creative life belongs among that curious phe- 
nomena of sudden awakening at night, a rapid writing, 
then peaceful sleep. 

Helen had found a teacher to whom she could give freely 
and without fear the verses that from time to time had 
come to her in that difficult period between fifteen and 
sixteen. Without her knowledge I had seen them and had 
given secret council. Then came the midnight awakening 
and a product that startled us; for one must know that 
Helen’s sister, just a year or two the elder, had recently 
died. 

“Helen suffered greatly at her sister’s death,” the teacher 
told me. “They loved each other, without doubt. When she 
gave me the poem she whispered, ‘Nothing came for weeks 
and then, last night, this! I got wide awake, more awake 
than in the daytime, and wrote—so easily!” 

The two talked about it, with the utmost sympathy, I 
know, but Helen was disturbed by the revelation of her own 
mind. 

“That is not me!” she insisted at first. “I loved her and 
—was sorry! Oh, so sorry!” 

But as they talked about it she admitted that always in 
the family the love had gone to the sister; and she had 
believed that that was right. They had loved her too; but 
not the same. She never remembered having even a thought 
of envy or worry over the matter; but deep within she had 
always known it, or, more likely, imagined it. 

The teacher and she faced the problem in many a long 
and satisfactory talk. After all, it might be a true picture. 
Why should one not face it? What we are is not of our 
own making; the myriad forces of life are acting upon us 
everlastingly, and we cannot deny our centuries of inherit- 
ance. It is not what we are but what we do with ourselves 
that counts. And we should never be afraid to confront 
what we really are, but fear only self-deception. To know 
is to be on guard. 

(Concluded on Page 13) 
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John Philip 
Sousa, the 
“March King” 
of four contin- 
ents, is undoubt- 
edly the best- 
known and best- 
loved bandmast- 
er of his day. 
Who does not 
know his “Stars 
and Stripes For- 
ever,” ‘“‘Fairest 
of the Fair,” 
“Washington 
Post,” ‘Light 
Artillery?” We 
are privileged to 
present his ac- 
count of the his- 
tory and func- 
tion of bands, 
written especial- 
ly for “Scholas- 
tic’ readers, and 
this personally 
inscribed por- 
trait of Mr. 
Sousa. 


UTHORITIES are agreed that military bands as an 

integral part of the warring hosts did not arise in 
Europe until the Crusades. The Saracens were the progeni- 
tors of military music, and used the band to indicate the 
rallying point in the combat. ; 

Farmer, in his Rise and Development of Military Music, 
closed the work with this sentence: “If, as our social pro- 
phets tell us, the tomorrow belongs to democracy, then the 
recent enormous growth and increasing recognition of mili- 
tary bands which reflect the tastes of the masses, may be 
taken as a sign of the times, and augurs well for the 
future.” 

In a report of the English commission appointed to de- 
termine the most influential factors in maintaining morale 
during the World War, music was placed only after food, 
shelter and clothing. 

The love of a band, the moving pulse of music which 
will undoubtedly set thousands of feet tapping to a con- 
tagious tune, is certainly no unusual force. 

Musical history has called my attention to the record of 
Joseph, who claimed that in the first temple of Solomon 
there were no less than 200,000 trumpeters who played 
upon the silver trumpets prescribed by Moses. 

All sorts of queer laws governed the wandering musi- 
cians—for instance, they were prohibited from playing 
within the city boundaries. This function was reserved for 
the regular members of the guild. The number of musicians 
depended upon the event—at an ordinary wedding four or 
five, or, at the most, six could take part. If more than 
that number participated, the musical director of the town 
was fined. In the case of trumpeters it was strongly for- 
bidden for them to perform for anyone of less rank than a 
Doctor of Law. One of the most peculiar characteristics of 
early bands was that they were composed of separate 
groups of instruments, that is, one was a flute band, another 
a reed band, trumpet and. hunting-horn bands. The twenty- 
four violins of Louis XIV are famous in historical romance. 
Louis XIV wisely saw the importance to the state and 
employed Lully to organize regimental bands as a regular 
part of the army. 

The beginning of the upward trend of the military band 
dates from the days of Wieprecht, Saro and Faust in Ger- 
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The Wind-Band 


By John Philip Sousa 
Lieutenant-Commander, U.S. N, 


many; Sellenick, Paulus, Wettge and Pares in France; 
Farbach, Ziehrer and Zomzak in Austria; Dan, Fred and 
Charles Godfrey, George Miller, Zaverthal and Kappey in 
England; and Dodsworth, Downing, Gilmore, Cappa, 
Reeves, Missud and the United States Marine Band in our 
own country. 

The first to recognize the necessity and attractiveness of 
the concert band (a combination of wood-wind, brass and 
percussion), for purely indoor concerts, was Patrick Sars- 
field Gilmore, who, to use his own words, “came from Ire- 
land and was born in Boston nineteen years later.” He 
toured this country from coast to coast, a musical Messiah 
bringing glad tidings to the many that Wagner, Lizst, 
Verdi and Rossini were realities, and not musical myths. 

A famous writer in days gone by said: “Music is the only 
sensual gratification which mankind may indulge in to 
excess without interfering with his moral and religious 
feeling.” 

The concert band has so grown in scope and performance 
that it stands with the orchestra on equality, and it is a 
wise provision that the schools of this country have brought 
into existence the school bands. Many of the boys will find 
that they have talent and will take their places in the 
professional group. 

The growth of school bands is most gratifying, and, with 
the local bands in competition, they will develop many men 
who will be ornaments to their profession. 

If the student of war and its means to a triumphant end 
places music among the first essentials, certainly Peace— 
nurturing the beautiful, replenishing the earth, and bring- 
ing joy to mankind—should crown Music as its loveliest 
handmaiden. 


Commander 
Sousa is cele- 
brating this year 
his golden jubi- 
lee as a band 
and_ orchestra 
conductor. In 
1880 he assum- 
ed the baton of 
‘the U. S. Ma- 
rine Band, re- 
signing it twelve 
years later to 
form his own 
organization. It 
is now making 
its 37th annual 
tour under his 
personal  direc- 
tion. Sousa’s 
most notable 
characteristic is 
his interest in 
and helpfulness 
to young band 
players. Scarcely 
a city where he 
has appeared 
has not seen him 
pause to con- 2 
duct a high school band. At the National Interscholastic Band Con- 
test last year, of which he was a judge, he conducted a massed band 
of over 1000 pieces, containing thirty high school bands. Here he 
is shown with Weston Matthews, cornetist of the famous Nicholas 
Senn High School band of Chicago. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


How We Got Our Alphabet 


III. The Handmaid of Speech 


T may be readily seen that informa- 

tion can be conveyed by written 
signs in three ways: First, by a picture 
of the thing meant; second, with ab- 
stract notions, by a symbol that will 
suggest the idea intended, as when to 
denote “justice” one draws a pair of 
balances; and, third, by a conventional 
character representing sound, 23 a let- 
ter of our own alphabet. Of these the 
first two, the pictogram that delineates 
objects perceived and the ideogram 
that recalls ideas conceived are at- 
tempts to place our thoughts graphic- 
ally and directly before others, in con- 
trast to the phonogram which imparts 
our meaning indirectly to those whom 
we address, by first calling up spoken 
words. The first two are, in the begin- 
ning, independent of vocal utterance 
and have a historical development of 
their own. The tendency, however, is 
always towards phoneticism. Historic- 
ally, sense-writing, or that which may 
stand alone in carrying a message, 
changes into sound-writing. 

How did the change come about? A 
hint of the method of transition may be 
found in the rebus. The rebus is a pic- 
torial pun, as when, for the word “cabi- 
net,” one writes, or sketches, a cab, an 
eye, and a net. In a similar way the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico wrote the 
name of their fourth ruler, Itzcoatl, 
or “Knife- 
snake,” by 
obsidian 
knives, 
ttsli, sur - 
mounting a 
serpent, 
coatl (see drawing). 

It is worth while noting here that 
this example of their writing‘is not of 
itself proof that the Aztecs had fully 
grasped the principle of phoneticism. 
‘The monarch was called “Knife-snake,” 
no doubt, for the same reason that some 
English ancestor of ours may have been 
named Fox, because he possessed some 
of the traits of that animal. A scribe 
might set their names down by drawing 
their namesakes, the animals, but, in 
doing so, he would probably be think- 
ing more of the metaphor than of the 
sound. If so, he would not yet have 
advanced beyond the symbolic stage of 
writing. The northern Indians, in their 
cruder picture-writing, had no difficulty 
in recording the names of their chiefs, 





By A. A. Alter 


Black Wolf, Raven, Fast Bear and 
Standing Bear. If the name of a Dakota 
Indian originated from the fact that, 
“when this chief, accompanied by his 
red-blanketed warriors, swept over the 
low ridges of western Dakota, the 
party appeared rather like a red cloud 
passing over the plains than a compact 
body of well-mounted Indians,” it 
would be easy to indicate the chief's 
name in writing by a cloud painted red. 
Yet no one claims that the Dakota In- 
dians wrote phonetically. They wrote 
in metaphor and, if phonetic, were so 
by accident, as one may make a pun 
without knowing it. Place-names as 
well as personal names were thus re 
corded in early writing. When the 
Assyrians wrote Ninevah, “Fish 
Town,” by the combined picture of a 
fish within a house or inclosure, they 
did the same thing as the Indians when 
they drew a beaver within the two out- 


lined banks of a stream to denote 


“Beaver Creek” (see drawing). 

The distinction may be made clearer 
by an illustration. There are in Eng- 
lish, as in all other languages, a great 
number of homonyms or words having 
the same sound but differing in meaning 
and generally in spelling. Some of 
them are merely accidental. There is no 


iC 


relation, except phonetically, between 
the English words “sun” and “son.” 
But among other groups this is differ 
ent. There is, for instance, an etymo 
logical connection between picket, a 
“fence” and picket, a “sentry.” If a 
graphic symbol for “sun,” say a circle 
with rays, were extended to “son,” it 
would show plainly that this was done 
on account of the similarity of sound, 
that is, that it was designedly phonetic; 
but when the sign for picket in one 
sense is used for picket in another 
sense, the sign may have followed the 
extension of the word by metaphor. The 
writing may be symbolic. 

That the Aztecs had reached the 
stage of real phonetic writing is shown 
by their transcription of the same name, 
Itzcoatl, in another record. The first 
syllable itz is again written ideograph- 
ically by a knife but the remainder of 
the word is expressed by two phono- 
grams, an earthen pot, co (mtl) and 
the sign for atl water (see drawing). 


Ninevah, meaning “Fish 
Town” because first com- 
posed of fisherinen’s huts, 
as written by the As4 
syrians (last character). 


The decisive 
event in the history 
of written commun- 
ication occurred 
when writing, hith- 
erto a sister art, in- 
>> dependent of 

speech, became a 
mere means of recalling the spoken 
word. It no longer stood for ideas but 
for sounds. The wide divergence that 
has followed between these sound sym- 
bols and the pictures in which they 
originated will be apparent to any read- 
er who will take the trouble to compare 
the printed letters in this column of 
The Scholastie with the photo-engrav- 
ings elsewhere in the magazine. Text 
and illustration were once indistinguish- 
able. Their separation came about grad- 
ually. 

The humble beginnings of this 
change are seen among the Egyptians 
when, for Osiris, they drew a throne, 
os in their spoken language, surmounted 
by an eye, pronounced iri: among the 
Babylonians when, to write nap-sat, 
“soul,” they took the character for nap, 
“light,” and that for sat, “mountain,” 
and combined them into nap-sat; and 
among the Chinese when they extended 
the picture of a boat, fang, to a dozen 
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other homonyms not etymologically con- 
nected with the first. This method of 
writing, while phonetic, was not alpha- 
betic. They used word-phonograms, or 
logograms, instead of letters, each one 
of which represents a single sound, like 
f-a-n-g. 

The difficulties of applying this 
clumsy system of word-writing must 
soon have been apparent. All English 
words, for illustration, cannot be so 
readily written in rebus as cabinet or 
treason. In tranquillity, for instance, 
the scribe would be forced to indicate 
the first syllable either by the picture 
of a train, which would have the effect 
of a bad rhyme or, say, by a transit 
(the instrument) with the understand- 
ing that only one part of the word, 
tran-, should be pronounced. The latter 
was the method usually followed. Thus 
the Spanish priests, adopting the Mexi- 
can style, inscribed the words, pater 
noster, for the natives by drawing the 
picture of a flag, pa(ntli); a stone, 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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BONOIONVE 


THE POETRY CO 


MOA IOCPONIOEOOMNA 





Edited by Orton Lowe 
Thomas Hardy 
HREE years ago Scholastic read- 
ers had a page of Thomas Hardy’s 
poetry, lyrics such as “When I Set Out 
for Lyonesse” and “Afterwards.” Since 
then the last of the Victorian novelists 
has died—and one of the most indivi- 
dual of twentieth-century poets. For 
the last twenty years of his life he 
wrote lyric poetry. The Macmillan 
Company has recently issued a small 
volume of his later poems under the 
title of “Winter Words.” From this vol- 
ume the company has kindly permitted 
the quoting of four poems. Hardy was 
a deist whose world went forward un- 
der an unescapable will and before 
which people could do little but com- 
ment. This theory is dramatically de- 
lineated in his better novels. His lyric 
poetry is a series of comments on the 
course of his life and that about him. 
When Hardy died in January, 1928, 
Christopher Morley wrote a charming 
article for the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature under the title of “Touch 
Wood.” When Morley learns that 
Hardy has “doffed his wrinkled gear,” 
he writes: “But here was bright silence, 
a morning springlike, savory earth in 
thaw, the clean tracery of bare trees on 
blue. And by some deep instinct every 
thought was of plain and elemental 
things. One wanted to smell earth, to 
touch wood, to taste cold water, to 
light fires. One thought of bread and 
salt and apples; of the gestures of 
country toil, of the marshy pond and 
the crowing of cocks. One thought of 
his poems, simple and nourishing as a 
bowl of bread and milk to tastes long 
overfed with rich delicates.” 


“TI Am The One” 


I am the one whom ringdoves see 
Through chinks in boughs 
When they do not rouse 
In sudden dread, 
But stay on cooing, as if they said: 
“Oh, it’s only he.” 
I am the passer when up-eared hares, 
Stirred as they eat 
The new-sprung wheat, 
Their munch resume 
As if they thought: “He is one for whom 
Nobody cares.” 
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Wet-eyed mourners glance at me 
As in train they pass 
Along the grass 
To a hollowed spot, 

And think: “No matter; he quizzes not 
Our misery.” 

I hear above: “We stars must lend 
No fierce regard 
To his gaze, so hard 
Bent on us thus,— 

Must scathe him not. He is one with us 
Beginning and end.” 


We Field-Women 


How it rained 
When we worked at Flintcomb-Ash, 
And could not stand upon the hill 
Trimming swedes for the slicing-mill. 
The wet washed through us—plash, plash, 
plash: 
How it rained! 


How it snowed 
When we crossed from Flintcomb-Ash 
To the Great Barn for drawing reed, 
Since we could nowise chop a swede.— 
Flakes in each doorway and casement-sash: 
How it snowed! 


How it shone 
When we went from Flintcomb-Ash 
To start at dairywork once more 
In the laughing meads, with cows threescore, 
And pails, and songs, and love—too rash: 
How it shone! 


Christmas: 1924 
“Peace upon earth!” was said. We sing it, 
And pay a million priests to bring it. 
After two thousand years of mass 
We’ve got as far as poison-gas. 


He Never Expected Much 
A Reflection on My Eighty-sixth Birthday 
Well, World, you have kept faith with me, 
Kept faith with me; 
Upon the whole you have proved to be 
Much as you said you were. 
Since as a child I used to lie 
Upon the leaze and watch the sky, 


Never, I own, expected I 
That life would all be fair. 


*Twas then you said, and since have said, 
Times since have said, 

In that mysterious voice you shed 
From clouds and hills around: 

“Many have loved me desperately, 

Many with smooth serenity, 

While some have shown contempt of me 
Till they dropped underground. 


“I do not promise overmuch, 
Child; overmuch; 
Just neutral-tinted haps and such,” 
You said to minds like mine. 
Wise warning for your credit’s sake! 
Which I for one failed not to take, 
And hence could stem such strain and ache 
As each year might assign. 
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The Hidden Life 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


Furthermore, the product of the art- 
ist bears often no relation to his own 
standards of living. The mild and senti- 
mental Stevenson furnished us with 
stories of delectable horror, Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, for instance. Perhaps 
the creative self out of curiosity plays 
with its opposite; one should not be so 
sure that its revelations are always us. 
These and similar themes were dis- 
cussed until all the anguish of personal 
guiltiness had vanished. 

Another proof was easily brought to 
her. The source of a work of art may 
be known to the creator but the product 
itself may be entirely free of the sug- 
gestion of taint. The verses were read 
to others, nothing being said of the cir- 
cumstances and it was most heartening 
to learn that they were accepted solely 
for their power. No one was ever aware 
of a personal significance ; some even ac- 
cepted them as an allegory, and named 
in their own lives the influences, freed 
from all morbid suggestion, which it 
related so truly. 

Flashes of perfect thinking we have 
had in abundance from the deeper 
sources of the creative life, but this il- 
lustration of prolonged effort that 
meets no obstruction, moving swiftly 
and easily toward a complete design, 
one unforseen by the author, one, in- 
deed, that comes as a surprise and a 
shock, this is less common. Writing 
men and women, however, tell me that 
this is just the way their best work is 
often done. They match Helen’s story 
with dozens of their own. For days and 
nights, at times, the steady flow goes 
on, as if directed by some powerful su- 
perior spirit. The final result, they 
claim, is often a surprise to the writer 
and a revelation of unguessed personal 
qualities, 

This perfect inward spirit often 
speaks to us in single words, phrases, 
ideas. It is best to know this and to be 
watchful for its gifts. As this is not a 
mystical matter but a practical one and 
easily proved, youth should be ready 
with notebook and pencil. The Demon 
of Inhibition drowses and takes a nap; 
the nimble Spirit calls them to us; the 
Demon awakes with a growl that 
frightens all memory away unless we 
are quick to record the magic words. 
So the knowledge that, as in Helen’s 
case, the Spirit may at times speak to 
us steadily and without interruption, 
is worthy and useful. 
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TAKING A LOT OF CHANCES 
—Hanny in Philadelphia Inquirer 


Speculative Nerves 


ITH new records and unprece- 

dented activity, the Stock Ex- 
change has suffered an attack of 
“nerves.” This current nervousness be- 
gan with the warning in February of 
the Federal Reserve Board that specu- 
lation was draining the country of sur- 
plus credit that was needed for the nor- 
mal expansion of business. The Board 
implied a threat to raise the re-discount 
rate unless speculation lightened. 

Despite this warning, brokers’ loans 
on stocks rose to $5,793,000,000. At 
last, convinced of the wisdom of redis- 
tributing credit, banks began, March 
25, to tighten the credit strings by ad- 
vancing the rate on call funds from 9 
to 14 per cent and on thirty-day funds 
to 814. Frightened, speculators tried to 
liquidate by throwing their stocks onto 
the market. Prices went lower each 
hour. 

The next morning the slump took on 
greater proportions, especially with the 
advance in the rate on call funds to 20 
per cent, the highest since February 
5, 1920. The total number of shares 
sold during the day rose to 8,246,740, 
exceeding by 1,292,720 shares the 
largest previous day’s turnover. Stocks 
sold for what they would bring, drop- 
ping from 5 to 17 points in an hour. 
No estimation can be made of the loss- 
es of speculators, especially of the 
smaller ones. 

Late in the afternoon, prices began 
to rise. The next day rates on call 
funds fell, with plenty of credit avail- 
able, advanced by sympathetic bankers 
like Charles E. Mitchell of the National 
City, and most stocks started toward 
their prices prior to the disaster. 
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Mayor Walker 
Candidate Again 


Judge Olvany 
Retiring Leader 


Leaderless Tammany 


AMMANY HALL, famous politi- 

cal organization of New York Dem- 
ocrats, is without a leader. Electing one 
is proving difficult. March 15, Judge 
George W. Olvany, leader since 1924, 
unexpectedly resigned because of poor 
health. Surrogate James A. Foley, the 
only available man believed to be ac- 
ceptable to all factions of Tammany, 
refused to consider the office. Then the 
district leaders put forth several of 
their own group. The nomination and 
election were not to be dictated, they 
said, by “outside forces’”—a criticism 
pointed at the independent policy of 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith. For 
a few days it looked as though a nasty 
fight would occur. Finally, as none of 
the suggested candidates drew general 
support, the Tammany executive com- 
mittee, composed of the men and women 
Assembly District leaders, appointed a 
committee of seven to confer with for- 
mer Governor Smith, Mayor James J. 
Walker, U. S. Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, and Surrogate Foley, Tammany’s 
strongest members, and to report rec- 
ommendations to the executive commit- 
tee. The recognition of former Gover- 
nor Smith was taken to mean that op- 
position to his influence had diminished. 

Were he willing, any of the four men 
with whom the committee will confer, 
might have the Tammany leadership. 
None of them, it is understood, wants 
it. Something has been said of “draft- 
ing’ Senator Wagner. More probable is 
the election of a temporary triumvirate, 
for whose membership have been sug- 
gested Senator Wagner, and John F. 
Gilchrist, a close friend of Smith, and 
one of the district leaders. 

Though nothing is expected to be 
done for several weeks, the election is 
of interest for at least several reasons. 
Mayor Walker wants to be renominated 
this year. The new leader will be able 
to influence this hope. Will he also con- 
tinue the ethical principles which Tam- 
many members say have reformed the 
organization? 
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HELEN TERWILLIGER 


Correcting Taft 

O Chief Justice William Howard 

Taft wrote Helen Terwilliger, a 
student in the eighth grade at Walden, 
New York, informing him that he had 
quoted incorrectly the oath of office at 
the inauguration of President Herbert 
Hoover. 

“You used the words ‘preserve, main- 
tain and defend’ the Constitution,” she 
wrote, “instead of the correct ‘preserve, 
protect and defend’.” 

Replying graciously, Chief Justice 
Taft admitted that he had varied the 
oath as given in the Constitution, but 
he said his wording was “preserve, 
maintain and protect.” “You may at- 
tribute the variation to the defect of an 
old man’s memory.” 

To settle the dispute, “talkie” news 
reels of the inauguration were run off. 
Clearly and distinctly, the Chief Jus- 
tice was heard to say, “preserve, main- 
tain and defend,” as Helen had writ- 
ten. Amused, the Chief Justice said he 
would have to accept the testimony. 

The slight variation in the oath is 
not held to impair its validity. The mat- 
ter has been of interest because Helen, 
13 years old, detected the error. To pre- 
pare herself to understand the inaugur- 
al ceremony on the radio at school, 
Helen had become familiar with the 
oath of office. Immediately when the 
Chief Justice spoke the incorrect words 
she knew he was wrong. As one edi- 
torial writer has said, “Public speak- 
ers will have to watch themselves close- 
ly. The youth of the nation is being 
taught to observe details.” 
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MARSHAL FOCH 


To the Immortals 


ERDINAND FOCH, Marshal of 

France and Commander-in-Chief of 
the inter-allied armies, who died from 
pneumonia March 19, now lies in Les 
Invalides, the tomb of Napoleon. His 
funeral, March 25, was one of the most 
magnificent and dignified Paris has 
known. Among the notables who at- 
tended were General Pershing, King 
Albert of Belgium, and the Prince of 
Wales. The greatest soldier since 
Napoleon, he has been called. His is the 
distinction of commanding the greatest 
military force ever assembled. 

Foch was born at Tarbes, in the 
French Pyrenees, October 2, 1851. Dis- 
playing unusual aptitude for mathemat- 
ics, he passed examinations for the mili- 
tary school at Nancy, and was commis- 
sioned in 1873. After years of service, 
he was appointed a professor in the 
Ecole Superieure de Guerre and in 1910 
became its director. He was 63 years 
old when war broke, one year younger 
than the retiring age for American of- 
ficers. Political juggling kept him from 
advancement until 1917, when General 
Petain made Foch his chief of staff. In 
the spring of 1918, when the German 
advance seemed to endanger the allied 
armies, representatives of the Allied 
Governments gathered at Doullens 
and named General Foch their su- 
preme commander. His strategy led to 
the Armistice. Though he did not ap- 
prove of Poincaire’s failure to gain a 
French military frontier on the Rhine, 
he accepted the presidency of the In- 
ter-Allied Military Commission. In 
1921 he toured America as guest of the 
American Legion, 
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Joan of Arc Hears the Voices. 
(From the painting by Bastian-Lepage) 


Maid of Orleans 


RANCE is this year celebrating the 

500th anniversary of the crusade 
which Joan of Arc led against the Eng- 
lish. Along the road she followed in 
February, 1429, from her home in Lor- 
raine to Chinon, for an interview with 
the Dauphin, the French are dedicat- 
ing cornerstones in her honor. With en- 
thusiasm they are discovering that she 
was a great woman as well as the saint 
they have long considered her; and they 
are recalling her exploits. 


From the age of 13 she believed she 
heard voices commanding her to drive 
the English from France. Paris was in 
their possession, and they were besieg- 
ing Orleans. When 17, she could rest 
no longer. On a bony horse she rode 
360 miles in eleven days to convince the 
Dauphin to give her men to lead against 
Orleans. Though it took courage and 
faith to combat opposition at court, her 
wishes were granted. As she moved 
from success to success, she inspired 
the people with confidence. Her mysti- 
cisms and physical fortitude were ir- 
resistible. 

In February, France seemed about to 
become an English province. By July, 
Joan of Arc had defeated them and 
seen the Dauphin crowned in Rheims. 
That a young peasant girl could have 
accomplished the impossible would seem 
a myth if one failed to recognize her 
determined will. Tireless—she rode for 
160 days and once went seven days 
without removing her coat of mail— 
thoughtless of personal glory, and ab- 
solute in her religious faith, Joan of 
Arc is for the French of today the su- 
preme heroine of history. 


The interest in Joan has been inten- 
sified by the posthumous publication of 
an essay by Marshal Foch, in which he 
says she inspired him throughout the 
war. 
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Princess Martha and Crown Prince Olaf 


A Nordic Symphony 
HE color of hundreds of uniforms 

_and the flash of jewels made bril- 
liant the wedding, March 21, of Crown 
Prince Olaf of Norway and Princess 
Martha, niece of King Gustaf of 
Sweden. It was the first royal wedding 
in Norway since 1589, and the most 
elaborate one in Europe since the 
World War. Three kings of Scandin- 
avia were there, the Duke and Duchess 
of York, and no end of other royalty. 
Into flag-draped Oslo, extra trains 
brought thousands of Norwegians to 
see the procession to and from the 
Lutheran Cathedral of Our Holy 
Saviour, where a congregation of 1,800 
notables heard Bishop Hohan Lunde 
marry the Prince and the Princess and 
emphasize in a sermon the bond thus 
connecting brother nations. 

From 1814 to 1905 the Kings of 
Sweden were, by election, also the 
Kings of Norway (see article on Nan- 
sen, p. 10). Then the Norwegian par- 
liament dissolved the Act of Union and 
elected Prince Christian of Denmark 
their King, naming him Haakon VII. 
Though feeling between the kingdoms 
has never been markedly hostile since 
the separation, there has not existed a 
complete solidarity. There is a general 
hope the joining of the reigning houses 
in the present marriage will bring a 
new era of good will. 

The marriage, however, does not ap- 
pear to have been arranged for political 
reasons. The courtship was much like 
that of commoners. To keep it secret, 
Prince Olaf would come to the home of 
Princess Martha with “his coat turned 
up and his eyes hid behind skier’s blue 
snow-goggles.” 
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their prices prior to the disaster. 
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What Is Advertising Doing to Us? 


A Debate Prepared by C. J. Phillips 


RESOLVED: That modern advertising 
is more detrimental than beneficial to 
society. 

Introduction 

ODERN advertising may be de- 

fined as the “organized applica- 
tion of the force of publicity to the sale 
of commodities or service.” The colos- 
sal growth of this industry within re- 
cent years has raised the question of its 
social value. Here we have a business 
with an annual expenditure in America 
of one and one half billion dollars and 
supporting, directly or indirectly, an 
army of six hundred thousand workers. 

Magazine and newspaper advertising, 

billboards, streetcar cards, and radio 

hours are its external evidences. But 
what of its true value to society? Is it 

a necessary and desirable medium of ex- 

change between producer and consum- 

er? These are questions which require 

a thorough investigation of the entire 

structure of the industry. 

As consumers we know what a diffi- 
cult matter it is to buy upon any basis 
which will insure serviceable, durable, 
and efficient goods at reasonable prices. 
We know that whether we like it or not 
it seems that we must make our pur- 
chases blindly as to quality and often 
as to quantity. Why do you buy one 
make of automobile rather than anoth- 
er? How many washings will those 
shirts successfully survive? How many 
shaves that safety razor blade? What 
do you know about the effect on cells 
and tissues of that fat reducer? All of 
these are questions which the consumer 
finds it difficult to answer. He has read 
the words “best’’ and “greatest” so 
often that they have ceased to be con- 
vincing. He seems to find himself the 
target in a war of adjectives, all seem- 
ingly with the belief that “Repetition 
is Reputation,” no matter what the 
quality of the product may be. 

In the following brief, the negative 
supports the contention that this picture 
is greatly overdrawn, that modern ad- 
vertising is a wholesome and neces- 
sary part of our present complex civ- 
ilization. Advertising is, in the first 
place, essential to the machinery of dis- 
tribution. Only local concerns selling 
in local markets or in economically self- 
sufficient communities could possibly 
survive without it. Certainly a market 
must be known to exist before goods 
can be shipped, and advertising not 


organization: 


only locates that market but actually 
creates it. It seems, then that adver- 
tising is necessary in large-scale dis- 
tribution and mass production, which 
are commonly accepted as desirable. 
But advertising does more than this. 
It actually raises the standard of liv- 
ing by introducing and establishing us- 
able and valuable products. Electrical 
appliances, refrigerators, vacuum 
sweepers, and toasters would be un- 
known without it. By informing us of 
these new products, it brings comfort, 
convenience, leisure, even pleasure and 





Where We Stand 


In publishing debates on such con- 
troversial subjects as this, it is obvious 
that The Scholastic does not necessarily 
agree with either side of the argument. 
Thoughtful and intelligent people can 
always be found who hold opposing 
views on such matters, and the truth, 
as is usual in conflicts of opinion prob- 
ably lies somewhere between the two 
extremes. The important thing is that 
students as well as adults should learn 
to think critically and open-mindedly 
about the claims put forward by adver- 
tisers as well as by advocates of any 
other social institution. 











prosperity into our lives. It has raised 
our levels of taste in music and art; 
has stimulated cleanliness of person and 
of home; and has made possible the 
newspaper and the radio, which re- 
ceive 70 per cent of their income from 
advertising. 

Finally, advertising is economically 
desirable because it helps to eliminate 
trial-and-error buying. It makes neces- 
sary standard brands of known speci- 
fications. Arrow or Manhattan shirts 
are good in quality and reasonable in 
price. Ivory soap is a good soap. The 
very advertising that tells us about 
them acts as a guarantee that we-are 
receiving the quality and the quantity 
that we should receive for the price we 
pay. So goes the argument for the nega- 
tive. 

The affirmative at the very outset ad- 
mits that a certain small portion of ad- 
vertising is desirable. Classified ads, 
church and theatre announcements, and 
much retail store advertising usually 
state specifications rather than words, 
pictures, and slogans, and so are de- 
sirable and necessary. But these con- 
stitute only 10 per cent of the total and 
the remaining 90 per cent is persua- 
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cannot help the consumer in the choice . te 
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The consumer, buying a shirt, may ass on 
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expensive, but he cannot actually ky bt least 
whether it is better than some other adv yi 
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Advertising is, furthermore, economical, 
detrimental, says the affirmative. It ca 
cause mass production; all it can do is Moder: 
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another. It may cause us to buy Gulf gay Tie g 
line rather than Atlantic, or Coca-Cola welfare | 
stead of Whistle. It seems apparent that iff A. The 
individual, or even the entire nation, hag? the co 
certain amount of money to spend that } (44 
can spend it in an endless number of wa oe 
but he cannot spend more than that sum@ , ;, , 
matter how much advertising there may Hy of th 
His buying power is fixed. Even if adveriffquality, « 
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Departments of the federal governm 
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ufacturers do not buy through advertising 
through words, pictures, and slogans 


make their purchases under precise qualJ 1 |; ¢, 
and performance specifications. Such p@usion that 
chasers buy on a price basis and without gaps the : 
spect to brands. The question is: “Can little 
small consumer hope to do the same?” If Kok Pe 
can, the greater part of advertising wWillBpand in . 


unnecessary and therefore detrimental, @ 3 | ,. 
the Affirmative. The United States govésciety, fo 
ment has, at present, a list of 11,000 of sll eventu 
specifications on everything from thug?" thing 
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me giving products which represent, in the 
pinion of certain testing agencies and tech- 
ical experts of recognized authority good 
alue at the price. In a parallel column ap- 
near commodities which are not recommend- 

j, either because they cost too much, qual- 
ty considered, or because they are not so 
uitable as other commodities in the same 
ield or because they are flagrantly misrep- 
sented. 

Such a list would reveal startling facts to 
he public. The consumer would learn for the 
rst time that a widely advertised soap in 
eality contains no discernible content of the 
finer vegetable oils; that a fashionable ginger 
ule contains capsicum rather than ginger; 
and that a prominent mouth wash is neither 
true deodorant nor an antiseptic agent. 
ith information of this sort in regard to 
at least 80 per cent of all salable products 
which are amenable to specification, the con- 
sumer would be in a position to buy intelli- 
gently rather than impulsively. 


Affirmative Brief 


Modern advertising is more detrimental than ben- 
eficial to society, for 

. The great bulk of it is detrimental to the social 
elfare of the country, for 

A. The greater part is misleading and confusing 
to the consumer. 

1, (ddmission) The remaining part (want ads, 
some retail advertising, church and theatre an- 
mouncements, etc.) is desirable. 


2. It offers no information about the true qual- 
ity of the product, but attempts to substitute for 
quality, quantity, and price specifications, simply 
words, pictures, and slogans. 

B. The bulk of advertising is planned to cause 
people to buy luxuries and bric-a-brac rather than 
ecessary and desirable goods. 


1. It is more detrimental than beneficial to our 
conomic welfare, for 


A. The great expense involved serves no purpose 
n production, for 

1, It causes unfair competition—the general de- 
usion that only advertised products are good, handi- 
aps the small manufacturer with a good product 
but little advertising appropriation. 

2. It is an artificial stimulant which attempts to 
break down the relation between supply and de- 
mand in society. 

3. It cannot increase the total consumption of 
‘ciety, for 2 man with an income of $5,000 spends 
all eventually, no more and no less. It may go for 
one thing or another, it cannot go for all products. 

4. It does not conduce to mass production—it 
merely helps to transfer production from A. to B. 
or to C. 


5. It does make possible the production of worth- 


less, wasteful articles. 


6. An army of 600,000 men in the field is kept 
from actually producing economic goods. 


B. Advertising serves little purpose in the distri- 
bution of goods, for 

1. Great houses have built up enormous busi- 
Msses without the use of advertising—the old 
Ford, Woolworth and other chain stores are con- 
spicuous examples. 

2, Advertising causes great waste and confusion 
through multi-branding. 


C. It increases the cost of consumption, for 

1. The cost of supporting 600,000 people 
using 75 per cent of the mails, and using up 
vast timber resources must be added to the 
final cost of the product. 

2. (Refutation) The argument that adver- 
tising lowers prices is unsound. Any price 
concessions made for price purposes are paid 
for in the aggregate. 

3. (Refutation) The argument that adver- 
tising gives us cheaper papers and magazines 
is unsound. The very fact that the Saturday 
Evening Post would cost 42c if no advertis- 
ing was run, indicates that the consumer pays 
this extra cost through buying the higher 
priced product of the advertiser. 
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III, Advertising withholds from the consum- 
er a rational, helpful scientific method of 
buying, for 

A. Manufacturers who themselves advertise 
illustrate the desirability of buying through 
specifications, for 

1. They buy, not by slogan or picture-ap- 

peal, as they sell, but by a system of speci- 
fications. 
’ B. Specifications on hand in the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards, if used by the public, 
would save the consumer billions of dollars 
annually. 

C. The Consumer’s Club list is an example 
of scientific buying—a method which adver- 
tising obscures and discourages. 

D. Experiments in buying to specification 
in North Dakota and Denmark have been 
successful, and illustrate what an impediment 
advertising constitutes. 


Negative Brief 


Modern advertising is beneficial, rather 
than detrimental to society, for 
I, Advertising is a wholesome and necessary 
part of our complex civilization, for 

A. It is a.necessary part of the machinery 
of distribution. 

1. Only local concerns selling in local mar- 
kets could survive without it, and these only 
in economically self-sufficient communities, 

2. Without announcement, one community 
cannot know what another produces. 

3. Usually, a market must be known to ex- 
ist before goods can be shipped. Advertising 
not only finds this market, but in many cases 
actually creates it. 






B. It is necessary to large-scale competi- 
tion, for 

1. It enables the consumer to weigh the 
merits of various products. 

2. It enables the producer to announce new 
products, improvements on the old, and price 
concessions on either. 


II, Advertising raises the standard of living, 
for 

A. It is necessary and helpful in the in-. 
troduction and establishment of useful and 
valuable new products. 

1. Labor-saving devices in home, farm, or 
office would largely be unknown without it. 

B. It raises the standard of cleanliness in 
person, clothing, and food. 

C. It raises the level of taste and creates 
a desire for better things. 

D. It has educational value in that it keeps 
people informed of progress in art and in- 
vention. 

E. It makes life more diversified and hence 
more satisfying. 

III, Advertising is an economic good to so- - 
ciety, for 

A. It tends to lower prices. 

1. It makes possible mass production with 
all its advantages. Mass production means 
cheaper cost of production, and a cheaper 
cost generally means lower price to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

- B. It increases national buying power, for 

1. As we have seen, it increases consump- 
tion both by increasing the number of valu- 
able products on the market and by making 
possible mass production of those products. 

C. It helps to eliminate trial-and-error 
buying for, 

1. It makes necessary standard brands of 
known specification. 

2. It imposes the heavy penalty of publicity 
upon products which are falsely branded and 
misleadingly advertised. 

3. (Refutation) Without advertising, the 
confusion of the consumer would be even 
greater than it is today. 
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Bringing the Cabinet to Congress 


By M. Clyde Kelly 


Representative in Congress from the Thirty-third Pennsylvania District 


HOULD members of the Cabinet 

have the right to attend sessions of 
Congress and the duty of answering di- 
rectly questions concerning the conduct 
of their several departments? 

In a letter to each member of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s Cabinet the writer of 
this article propounded this question, 
and asked for comment on a resolution 
for the above procedure, which he has 
introduced into Congress. Without ex- 
ception, answers were in the affirmative, 
and heartily in favor of direct contact 
between the Cabinet members and Con- 
gress. 

President Herbert Hoover, then Sec- 
retary of Commerce, said: “Your reso- 
lution comprehends one of the most con- 
structive steps that can be taken in 
furthering the development of our gov- 
ernmental machinery. The growth of 
population and the increasing complex- 
ity of social and economic life, the 
greatly increased burdens of Congress 
and the Administration make it almost 
imperative that we should have some 
close association between the executive 
and legislative branches in the solation 
of these matters.” 

Secretary of State Charles E. 
Hughes said: “It is quite consistent 
with our system that the head of a de- 
partment should have the opportunity 
to be heard personally where impor- 
tant departmental policies and -meas- 
ures are under consideration. 

Every other member of the Cabinet 
emphatically voiced support of the pro- 
posal to have direct contact between 
the executive departments and the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Successful operation of the Ameri- 
can theory of goyernment demands 
strong leadership held accountable to 
the people. If there is to be efficiency, 
there must be a strong executive power 
to execute the commands of the people. 
We should have the strongest executives 
the nation can produce, but if there is 
to be liberty there must be effective 
control in the hands of the people and 
their representatives. There is no 
danger to the people’s rights from a 
powerful and efficient executive depart- 
ment, if it is responsible to the people. 
The danger comes from an irresponsi- 
ble power which cannot be brought out 
into the sunlight. 

The United States is the only coun- 
try in the world having a representative 


assembly, where the executive ministers 
or heads of departments have no voices 
in its deliberations. In some they are 
elected members of the legislative body ; 
in others they are ex-efficio members; 
in some they have seats without mem- 
bership or the right to vote. But in 
every country they have the right to ex- 
plain pending measures dealing with 
their departments and. urge their adop- 
tion. 








Congressman 
Kelly 


is widely known as 
one of the most ac- 
tive and progressive 
members of the 
House of Represen- 
tatives, where he 
has represented the 
33d = Pennsylvania 
District almost con- 
tinuously since 
1913. He is also a 
newspaper editor 
and publisher in Braddock, Pa., and the au- 
thor of two books, Machine-Made Legisla- 
tion and The Community Capitol. 

His resolution for Cabinet seats in Con- 
gress is to be reintroduced in the coming 
special session with good chances of favor- 
orable action, since it has the support of 
President Hoover. This article is reprinted 
from the Pittsburgh Record by special per- 
mission. 











In the early days of the Republic it 
was the practice for these heads of the 
departments to appear in person before 
both Houses and give information. The 
annals of the First Congress disclose 
the fact that the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, Thomas Jefferson, and the 
Secretary of War, General Knox, re- 
peatedly came before the Senate and 
the House of Representatives with 
statements and papers. When the 
Treasury Department was created by 
Act of Congress in 1789, it was ex- 
pressly provided that “The Secretary 
of the Treasury shall make report and 
give information to either branch of the 
legislature in person or in writing, as 
he may be required respecting all mat- 
ters referred to him by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, or which 
shall appertain to his office.” 

This is the law today, and there is 
no good reason why all the secretaries 
should not be given the privilege and 
duty of doing what the law of 1789 re- 
quired of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. Some of the ablest students of 
constitutional government, as well as 
administrators under our system, have 
urged the adoption of this plan. James 
G. Blaine, John J. Ingalls, George H. 
Pendleton, and others advocated it dur- 
ing their service in the United States 
Senate. Ex-President Taft is also a 
strong proponent of the measure. 

Those who fear that the public ap- 
pearance of these officials before Con- 
gress would give undue power to the 
executive department fail to realize that 
the real danger comes from the silent 
and secret use of power. When the light 
is turned upon arbitrary encroach- 
ments, it will in itself help to meet the 
menace. Making the heads of depart- 
ments responsible for measures prop- 
erly belonging to them, requiring them 
to defend them by open appeal in the 
face of the people’s representatives will 
add to the dignity and power of Con- 
gress. : 

It will relegate to the rear those who 
are incompetent and who escape be- 
cause they are able to shift their duties 
upon subordinates in office. Justice 
Story in his Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution makes an emphatic plea that 
Cabinet officers be given the right to 
appear before Congress. “It would 
compel the executive,” says Story, “to 
make appointments for the high depart- 
ments of government not from personal 
or party favorites, but from statesmen 
of public character, talent, experience, 
and elevated services; from statesmen 
who had earned public favor and could 
command public confidence.” 

Every public official should be sub- 
ject to free and open criticism by the 
people and their representatives. But 
at the same time it is only American 
fair play to provide that the head of a 
department should not be compelled to 
face the assaults of critics with no 
chance to defend himself. An attack in 
Congress upon a Cabinet officer goes 
through the entire nation, but the state- 
ment given out in reply seldom gets the 
same wide publication. That reply 
should be heard in the same forum 
where the charges were made. 

Then, too, the member of the Cabi- 
net is always subject to impeachment 
in Congress. Every opportunity should 
be given for enlightenment as to the 
exact facts, in justice to all concerned. 
General W. W. Belknap, Secretary of 
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War under President Grant, was 
charged with appointing a post trader 
at a military camp, on the understand- 
ing that a portion of the profits should 
be paid over to him. The Secretary was 
impeached and tried, but was found 
not guilty of the charges. With such a 
Damoclean sword hanging over every 
Cabinet official, he should have the right 
to defend himself before those who may 
become his judges. 

There can be no doubt that this pro- 
posal is in entire harmony with Ameri- 
can principles of government. Congress 
has power to put it into operation with- 
out a constitutional amendment. Either 
House has power to admit persons, not 
members, to the floor, with the privi- 
lege of addressing it. Congress has the 
power to prescribe the duties of the 
heads of departments and has done so 
in every act organizing these depart- 
ments. Congress has required the heads 
of each department to submit reports, 
and it can require the reports to be 
made on the floor of the House. 

What would be the effect of such 
procedure upon Congress? It would 
permit a better co-ordination of legisla- 
tive effort with executive administra- 
tion. The present system of congres- 
sional committee simply puts arbitrary 
power in the hands of small factions of 
the law-making bodies. They may hear 
a member of the Cabinet present the 
reasons for certain actions, but the vast 
majority of the members of Congress 
have’ no such opportunity. The com- 
mittee action is taken behind closed 
doors and so-called Congressional cour- 
tesy requires that a member shall not 
disclose the votes cast in the committee 
room. Such usurpation of the function 
of the House or of the Senate by one 
of its own creations only adds another 
phase to irresponsible government. 
Every individual member of Congress 
is entitled to vital facts at first hand. 
He is representative of the people of 
his district, even though he is not a 
member of one of the great committees. 
He is responsible for legislation, en- 
acted or defeated, and in the end is 
held accountable by his constituents. 

Many assaults are being made on 
Congress. The public press, certain 
public officials, and many private citi- 
zens unite in acrid lamentations over 
the “low ebb” reached in our national 
legislative body. The only consolation 
for its members is in the remembrance 
that the same wails have been made 
concerning every Congress in our his- 
tory. The attacks, unfortunately, are 
made against Congress as a whole. 
Committees are not held up to criti- 


cism, even though they may be entirely 
responsible for the action or inaction 
giving rise to complaint. It would be 
vastly better for Congress if responsi- 
bility could be fixed definitely in the 
light of public knowledge of the facts. 

Now, if it is made possible for mem- 
bers of the Cabinet to appear before 
both Houses, acting as committees of 
the whole, every legislator will be 
placéd on equal footing. If he desires 
light on some feature of the proposed 
action he can secure it through orderly 
procedure. He will hear the statements 
made in open forum and he will be 
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qualified to vote with the full knowl- 
edge of the facts and then stand re- 
sponsible for his action. 

I have heard it stated on the floor 
that a certain member of the Cabinet 
should be ashamed of himself because 
he used his influence with members of 
Congress to secure certain legislation. 
This Cabinet official was dubbed a 
“lobbyist” and severely criticized. It is 
not fair to indulge in such criticism 
when Congress itself could put a stop 
to the use of secret and unseen influ- 
ences by requiring Cabinet officials to 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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Lee a Dayton Steel Racquet now 


r « and make the team in college! 


SK any of the older boys 

what kind of racquet 

they’re using now on the col- 
lege courts. 

Ask why the Dayton Steel 
Racquet is the racquet that’s 
winning the letters today on 
the college teams. Speed!/—. 
that’s the answer. 

It’s the fastest racquet 
made today —just as a plane 


is faster than a car. It cuts 
the air like a knife. 

Zing! Your drive is over 
the net like a shot. A split 
second later and he’d have 
gotten it. But he didn’t— 
you’re too fast for him 
—you’ve got a Dayton Steel 
Racquet. Dayton Steel 
Racquet Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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The Fortnight Abroad. 


Calles Mops Up Rebel Detachments; Mussolini Slate Elected by 
gg to 1 Vote; Labor and Liberals Gain in England 


Mexican Revolt Collapses 


The probability that the Government 
forces of Portes Gil and Calles would 
be able to withstand all attacks of the 
cooperating rebel groups, with the ma- 
terial support of the United States, be- 
came a certainty as the area under 
rebel control shrunk rapidly and one of 
their principal leaders, General Jesus 
Aguirre, fleeing in the Vera Cruz sec- 
tion, was captured and promptly ex- 
ecuted by a firing squad. His brother 
Simon had previously been. executed. 
His 15-year-old son is a student in the 
Pennsylvania Military College at 
Chester, and received the dreadful 
news like a soldier. 

The heaviest fighting of the -fort- 
night was at Mazatlan, principal sea- 
port on the west coast, where a small 


Federal garrison was subjected to re- 


peated assaults from a superior rebel 
force under Generals Cruz and Iturbe. 
The rebels were’ repulsed with severe 
losses while a Federal relief column was 
rushing toward the city, and retreated 
northward in Sinaloa. In central Mexico 
General Almazan, Calles’ brilliant 


young commander, occupied Torreon 
without a decisive engagement, the reb- 
els fleeing northward and re-forming 
with their base at Jiminez in lower 
Chihuahua. Chihuahua, Coahuila, and 
Sonora, all border states, are now the 
last strongholds of the rebellion. Calles 





Prince George, youngest son of George V, 
who has retired from the Navy and entered 
the British Foreign Office for -training..- 


is pressing northward, hampered by 
rebel destruction of railroads and 
bridges, toward a major engagement in 
Chihuahua. General Escobar, rebel 
commander-in-chief, declares that he 
intends to make a stand, but it would 
not be surprising if the rebel leaders 
escape into the United States. The 
State Department has announced as its 
policy that it will decline to extradite 
the rebels who cross the border, as to 
return such political prisoners would 
mean their certain death. They will, 
however, be deported to some other 
country. 


Fascists Win Shadow Victory 


Italy held a general election—“ple- 
biscite,” the Fascists called it—on 
March 24, But it was not the kind of 
election familiar to representative 
democracies. It was to chose the first 
“Corporative Parliament,” a body com- 
pletely responsive to Premier Musso- 
lini and the Fascist Grand Council, 
and representing each organized body 
of industries, professions, arts and 
crafts, instead of geographical divi- 
sions. A slate of 400 “regular” candi- 
dates was prepared by the Grand Coun- 
cil. The voters had no alternative can- 
didates to vote for. They could, how- 
ever, vote either for or against the Fas- 
cist regime. A vote against would mean 
lack of confidence in the entire Gov- 
ernment, 


But the Fascist machine was su- 
premely efficient. More than 89 per 
cent of the registered voters—8,650,000 
in all—went to the polls. This is far 
higher than the usual voting percentage 
in Italy. Of these, only 136,000, or 
about 1.4 per cent voted against Fas- 
cism. The overwhelming victory of the 
Government is undoubtedly a personal 
tribute to Mussolini and demonstrates 
that whatever elements of opposition 
may exist underground, the mass of the 
people still worships the dictatorship. 
Millions of Italians who perhaps do not 
enjoy the restrictions on their civil lib- 
erties, nevertheless are. sufficiently sat- 
isfied with the present regime to wish 
to continue it in power. Another factor 
that undoubtedly contributed was the 
recent settlement between the Govern- 
ment and the Vatican, which was natur- 
ally popular in a country so over- 
whelmingly Catholic, 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


King George and Queen Mary in the garden 


at their seaside home—the first: photograph 
since his serious illness. 
Poincare Wins Again 

Premier Raymond Poincare has not 
been steady in his seat for the past 
year (Schol., Dec. 1, 1928). On poli- 
cies having to do with foreign relations, 
reparations, the stabilization of the 
franc, etc., he has succeeded in winning 
a fair degree of unanimity. But when 
it comes to certain minor internal prob- 
lems about which the French are emo- 
tionally wrought up, he has been sever- 
al times on the verge of defeat in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The “Left Bloc,” 
composed of Radicals and Socialists, 
has opposed his program most of the 
time, and the Communist minority is al- 
ways against him. 

One of the thorny issues is the hand- 
ling of Alsace-Lorraine, the two Rhine 
provinces, mostly of German stock, 
which have changed hands several times 
in the past 500 years, but since the war 
have been returned to France by the 
Treaty of Versailles. There is a strong 
“autonomist” movement in Alsace and 
Lorraine, which wants the German lan- 
guage used in the schools, and de- 
mands no interference with religious 
customs in the provinces. Poincare vis- 
ited Strasbourg, pledged the Govern- 
ment to non-interference, and sufficient- 
ly satisfied the Alsatians to win a hand- 
some vote of confidence in Parliament. 

Even more heated is the conflict over 
the laws governing Catholic religious 
bodies in France. A wave of anti-cleri- 
calism in 1901 drove the Catholic or- 
ders out of the country and confiscated 
their properties. The present Govern- 
ment, while by no means subservient to 
the Church, has deemed it wise to adopt 
a more moderate’ policy and has intro- 
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duced nine bills to allow the orders 
more freedom. In particular, the mis- 
sionary orders would be allowed to re- 
eruit novices among French youth and 
begin training them at the age of 16. 
This has been bitterly opposed by the 
Radicals, who fear any concession to 
the Church. Poincare, however, was 
able to win the Chamber to the Govern- 
ment’s program by a narrow margin, 
and seems likely to hold his position 
for the time being. 
Conservatives Face Defeat 

As the British electoral campaign 
progresses, every straw in the wind 
seems to indicate a rising tide for La- 
bor and Liberalism as against the Con- 
servative Government of Stanley Bald- 
win. Five by-elections were recently 
held. By-elections are elections to 
choose members of Parliament to fill 
vacancies by death or otherwise in the 
period between general elections. Their 
results are usually considered a good 
index to the prevailing sentiment of the 
country. Of the five seats in question, 
all of which were previously held by 
Conservatives, two were won by Con- 
servatives, two by Liberals, and one by 
Labor. The important thing, however, 
is that in all of these districts the us- 
ual Conservative majorities were 
strongly reduced or wiped out. In 
North Lanarkshire, Scotland, formerly 
represented by Lord Scone, a Scottish 
peer, a 24-year-old girl, Miss Jenny 
Lee, daughter of a $15-a-week miner, 
won the seat for Labor. She is a grad- 
uate of the University of Edinburgh, 
trained for the law, and was wildly 
received in the House of Commons by 
her Labor colleagues. 

Equally surprising is the strong 
showing of Lloyd-George, who is at- 
tempting to resuscitate the Liberals. 
Betting on the results of the elections 
now indicate that in the next Parlia- 
ment the Conservatives and Labor will 
have about the same number of seats— 
265, and that the Liberals will win 
perhaps 85. Thus the Liberals will hold 
the balance of power, and may even 
by adroit trading compel the acceptance 
of a Liberal Government. A factor that 
seems likely to prove a boomerang to 
the Conservatives is the so-called Zin- 
ovieff letter, which precipitated the 
downfall of the Ramsay MacDonald 
cabinet in 1924, and was used with 
great effect in that campaign by Bald- 
win. Zinovieff is a former high official 
of Soviet Russia, and president of the 
Communist International, but now un- 
der a cloud along with Trotsky. He 
Was supposed to have written to the 
British Communist Party urging sedi- 


tious activities against the British 
Government, such as organizing propa- 
ganda in the British Army. The Berlin 
police have recently uncovered evidence 
proving that the Zinovieff letter as well 
as similar letters trying to incriminate 
Senator Borah in America, was forged 
by a group of Russian counterfeiters 
at the behest of certain Conservative 
interests in England. The evidence 
tends to exonerate the MacDonald Gov- 
ernment of all participation in treason- 
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able dealings with the Soviets, and the 
underhanded tactics of the Conserva- 
tives are losing them many votes. 


Foreign Notes 


General Charles G. Dawes, the former 
Vice President, sailed for Santo Domingo, 
where he will head a commission of Ameri- 
can financial experts to revise the fiscal -sys- 
tem of the negro republic which occupies the 
eastern half of the island of Haiti. Among 
others on the commission will be General 
Harbord and Sumner Welles, of the State 
Department. 








“AN INVALUABLE 
NATIONAL FACTOR” 


This tribute to life insurance by the President of the United 
States is the viewpoint of a man who probably has 
witnessed more human suffering than 
any other individual. 


“It offers men and women an opportunity to pool 
the financial effects of chance misfortunes,” he 
says. “The wide distribution of insurance in this 
country is an invaluable factor in our daily life.” 


And the Chief Executive further calls this form 
of protection “one of the finest results of our 
national development.” 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 











The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Stimson Assumes Office; Sinking of Canadian Rum-runner by 
Coast Guard Has International Echoes; Hoover 
Stresses Executive Economy 


The New First Mate 


NE month after sailing from 

Manila and resigning from the 
Governor Generalship of the Philippine 
Islands, Col. Henry Lewis Stimson ar- 
rived in Washington and was sworn in 
as Secretary of State, thus completing 
the Hoover Cabinet. The retiring Sec- 
retary, Frank B. Kellogg, who had car- 
ried over during the interim and stayed 
a few days to help Mr. Stimson learn 
his duties, sailed for a European vaca- 
tion with the plaudits of his associates 
and of all the foreign diplomats ring- 
ing in his ears. His patience, modesty, 
and human qualities have brought the 
nations nearer to permanent peace. 
During his term he has signed over 
eighty treaties, notably the Pact of 
Paris with which his name has been 
linked. 

Possibilities of a serious disturbance 
of foreign relations have grown out of 
the efforts of the Hoover Administra- 
tion toward more stringent enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law. Ever since 
the passage of the Volstead Act, and 
especially under the new and drastic 
Jones-Stalker Act, the importation of 
liquors and wines for use in foreign 
legations and embassies at Washing- 
ton has been a source of trouble. Un- 
der international law, diplomats have 
immunity from the laws of the coun- 
tries to which they are accredited, both 
as to their persons and their property. 
But liquor purchased abroad must be 
brought from the ports of New York 
or Baltimore by train or truck, and 
transportation companies are liable to 
prosecution for transporting liquor. Re- 
cently a truck carrying a shipment of 








liquor from Baltimore to the Siamese 
legation was seized by Washington 
police, and the private drivers arrested. 
The Diplomatic Corps were resentful. 
All sorts of expedients were proposed, 
such as having an attache of the lega- 
tions accompany each truck, but the 
matter was finally settled by a ruling 
from the Treasury Department that 
such shipments will now have complete 
immunity, by applying to Secretary 
Mellon for proper credentials. 

An event of more serious potential- 
ities is the sinking of the Canadian 
schooner I’m Alone by the U. S. Coast 
Guard cutterDezter, on March 22, some 
200 miles off the Louisiana coast. There 
is no dispute over the facts that the 
vessel was a notorious rum-runner, hav- 
ing within the previous two months 
smuggled two cargoes of liquor to 
American bootleggers although her 
clearance papers read between the 
ports of Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
Belize, British Honduras. At the time 
of the sinking the I’m Alone carried 
2800 cases of liquor and was anchored, 
according to her captain, John T. Ran- 
dell, 14% miles off the coast. The 
Anglo-American Ship Liquor Treaty of 
1924 did not extend the recognized ter- 
ritorial waters of any nation beyond the 
three-mile limit, but permits patrol 
boats to stop, board, and if necessary 
seize by force suspected vessels within 
a distance that the vessel can sail in 
one hour’s time. This is generally about 
twelve miles, but might be more for a 
faster vessel. They are also allowed to 
seize a vessel outside the limit if first 
hailed within it and followed by a “‘con- 
tinuous pursuit.” The I’m Alone was 


— 





The Mayflower goes 
out of commission. 
The picture shows 
Navy “gobs,”” mem- 
bers of the crew of 
the erstwhile Presi- 
dential yacht, pack- 
ing their duffle bags 
and removing their 
belongings from the 
‘boat at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. 
The men will be 
assigned to regular 
service with the 
fleet, and the May- 
flower may go back 
into naval service as 
a dispatch boat. 
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—Doyle in Philadelphia Record. 
THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


first spoken by the cutter Walcott, but 
Randell refused to heave to, claiming 
that he was on the high seas and not 
within U.S. jurisdiction. The Walcott 
fired warning shots and gave chase, 
but her gun jammed, and the pursuit 
was taken up by the Deter, which 
overtook the schooner two days later, 
and after another parley, fired some 
seventy shots, sinking the vessel and 
compelling her crew of eight men to 
swim for their lives. A negro seaman, 
Leon Mainjoy, believed of French citi- 
zenship, was drowned. Captain Randell 
and the others were rescued and taken 
in leg-irons to New Orleans, where 
they were released after examination 
by customs officials. 

The incident aroused considerable 
feeling in England, Canada, France 
and Honduras, and Sir Esme Howard, 
British Ambassador, registered a pro- 
test at the State Department. The case 
was later taken over by the Canadian 
Minister, Vincent Massey. Admiral Bil- 
lard, commandant of the Coast Guard, 
upheld the act, and Secretary Mellon 
issued a long statement justifying the 
sinking on the basis of the Tariff Act 
of 1922, which authorizes enforcement 
officers to seize resisting vessels within 
four leagues (12 miles) of the coast. 
Tariff acts, however, have no standing 
in international law, and the British 
centention is that there is doubt of the 
distance of the schooner from the coast; 
that the pursuit was not “continuous;” 
and that the Captain’s refusal did not 
justify the sinking or the humiliating 
manacles. While not defending the 
smuggling of liquor, the British feel 
that a principle of maritime rights is 
at. stake, and will press for a revision 
andclarification of the treaty. It is 
agreed that the case should be handled 
as a purely legal question, and it may 
be submitted to arbitration. 

A large vacancy was left by Colonel 
Stimson at Manila. Among those who 
have been mentioned to succeed him are 
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Newton D. Baker, Wilson’s Secretary of War, 

has been awarded the Distinguished Service 

Medal for his conspicuous service in directing 

the Army during the World War. Secretary 

James W. Good is decorating him, while Gen- 
eral C. P. Summerall looks on. 


Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. and Eugene 
A. Gilmore, Vice-Governor General. 
The latter is favored by the Philippine 
leaders, and has made an excellent rec- 
ord. An increase of native participa- 
tion in the government is looked for, 
and perhaps a Filipino may be ap- 
pointed Vice-Governor. Mr. Stimson 
has said that the Islands are making 
good progress toward self-government. 
He has vigorously opposed the demands 
of American sugar producers for the 
abolition of free trade with the Philip- 
pines and the erection of a high tariff 
on Philippine sugar which is being im- 
ported very cheaply in competition with 
American sugar. Such an action, he 
said, would be equivalent to the British 
stamp tax of 1765. 


Hoover and Economy 


That the Hoover Administration 
would discard the traditional Coolidge 
policies of governmental economy and 
would enter upon a period of large ex- 
penditure for public works has been 
predicted. Such expansion will prob- 
ably come later. President Hoover has 
so far, however, “‘out-Coolidged” Cool- 
idge in his passion for strictness in 
minor expenses. He has given up the 
use of the presidential yacht May- 
flower, which cost $300,000 a year to 
operate and had a complement of 9 of- 
ficers and 148 enlisted men of the 
Navy. She was built in 1896 and was 
used by the Navy as a dispatch boat 
until 1906. Mr. Hoover has also 
abolished the White House stables, as 
he does not ride horseback, and deems 
it an unwarranted expense. 

The President will get his recreation 
in other ways. His second secretary, 
Lawrence Richey, a former Secret 
Service man, has leased 1500 acres of 
woodland near Frederick, Maryland, 
and arranged for the use of part of 


the Shenandoah National Park in Vir- 
ginia, for fishing purposes. The Presi- 
dent has already made a short trip for 
trout to the streams in these preserves, 
and intends to take several friends on 
camping and fishing trips during the 
summer. He will not use Mount Weath- 
er, an old Weather Bureau house in 
Virginia, which Congress appropriated 
$48,000 to renovate for a summer 
White House. Instead of staying in one 
place for the summers, Hoover hopes 
to take long trips to various parts of 
the country, and even to the West 
Indies. As for his daily exercise, he has 
begun a game of throwing a medicine 
ball with a “little cabinet” for half an 
hour every morning in the White House 
grounds, 


The Special Session 

With the special session of Congress 
called by President Hoover just around 
the corner, the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Agriculture organized and 
began hearings on the proposed farm 
bill. With no indication of the Presi- 
dent’s opinions on farm legislation, 
they approached him for an outline of 
the bill he would approve. But the 
President declined to dictate the meas- 
ure, saying that his campaign speeches 
contained the essence of his ideas, but 
that he has no detailed plan for farm 
relief. It is his desire that the bill 
should be shaped by the committees, 
after which he would be glad to con- 
sult with members and suggest changes 
before submission to the floor. It is his 
theory that the President should not 
step outside his strictly executive func- 
tion by attempting to force legislation 
upon Congress. This is the policy he 
followed while Secretary of Commerce, 
and he was very successful in getting 
what he wanted from Congress, which 
would usually rzther lead than be 
driven. 

The essential feature of any farm 
bill that has been discussed as practic- 
able is a Federal farm board which 
would stabilize crop prices and control 
surpluses without the use of an equali- 
zation fee. All agree that the fee is 
dead and buried. Senator McNary and 
Representative Haugen, chairmen of 
the committees and sponsors of the 
twice-vetoed bill, have agreed to a 
feeless bill if an effective plan of cur- 
tailing production can be worked out. 

The other main subject of the short 
session program—the tariff—has been 
the cause of considerable controversy 
since it became known that the Presi- 
dent is opposed to a general upward 
revision. Chairman Hawley of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
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which frames the tariff bill, and Sen- 
ators Watson, new Republican Senate 
leader, and Smoot, Senate Finance 
chairman, have informed the President 
that it will probably be necessary to 
make many concessions of higher duties 
in order to secure an agreement. Con- 
gressmen are deluged with pleas from 
industries in their home districts which 
are feeling the pressure of foreign com- 
petition. The greatest upward revision 
will be in the schedules for farm prod- 
ucts, pledged by Mr. Hoover as part 
of his farm relief program. The most 
radical change in the manufacturing 
schedules will be in the textile indus- 
tries. The cement manufacturers have 
also demanded assistance. 


Washington Notes 

President Hoover™ issued a_ proclamation 
putting into effect the National Origins plan 
of immigration quotas, as required by the 
law, on July 1 (Schol., Mar. 30). Attorney 
General Mitchell advised him that there was 
no escaping the intent of the law, and the 
President, though opposed to the plan, felt 
compelled to obey. He will, however, recom- 
mend its repeal to the special session of Con- 
gress, which will probably do so before July 
. * * * 

Henry J. Allen, Wichita publisher, and 
former Governor of Kansas, was appointed 
U.S. Senator by Governor Reed, to fill out 
the unexpired term of Charles Curtis, now 
Vice President. Allen is a political opponent 
of Curtis, though both are Republicans. 

* * * 

The New York State Legislature adjourn- 
ed without enacting most of the program rec- 
ommended to it by Governor Roosevelt, in- 
cluding his progressive plan for the regula- 
tion of the St. Lawrence waterpower develop- 
ment by a state board of trustees. The session 
was a constant battle between the Democratic 
executive and the Republican legislature. 





ee 

Hoover's “Big Three”—the secretaries at the 

White House offices. Left to right, George 

Akerson, Lawrence Ritchie, and Walter H. 
Newton. 
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have been mentioned to succeed him are 





Bubbles from the News Cauldron 


In the old Tenderloin police station, New 
York, seven robots rule traffic along the 250 
miles of Manhattan streets. They look like 
radio sets. With a click the green lights for 
north and south traffic glow for 115 seconds; 
with another click all lights fade for the five 
seconds allowed pedestrians; and with a 
third click the green burns 55 seconds for 
crosstown traffic. A single watchman sits by 
to see that they are — electricity. 


Forty-nine men were killed when black- 
damp swept through the Kinloch coal mine 
at Parnassus, near Pittsburgh, March 21. 
More than 200 escaped. 

o 

Stonehenge, England’s ring of stone mono- 
liths of Druidical tradition, has been saved 
from the menace of the real estate man who 
had threatened to build bungalows in its 
shadow. $42,500 has been donated to buy the 
land. 

o 


Already holder of the airplane altitude 
record for women, Miss Louise McPhetridge 
landed her biplane at the Oakland, Califor- 
nia, airport, March 17, after setting a new 
women’s endurance flight record of 22 hours, 
3 minutes and 12 seconds. 


After spending $15,000,000 in preparation, 
the Fox Film Corporation has announced that 
it will produce dialogue and musical pic- 
tures exclusively. Two hundred Broadway 
“show folk” have been placed under contract. 
Among the productions will be musical com- 
edies and revues, and plays by Jerome K. 
Jerome, Booth Tarkington, Laurence Stall- 
ings, and Maxwell Anderson. 

Jean Borotra, France’s Davis Cup star, has 
won permanent possession of the. national in- 
door tennis championship trophy, by defeat- 
ing Frank Hunter, American, 6-4, 6-0, 4-6, 
8-6, in the final round of the annual tourna- 
ment held March 23 in New York. 

The dirigible Graf Zeppelin took its second 
long flight when it completed a five-day, 
5,000-mile non-stop trip from Friedrichshafen 
across the Mediterranean to Palestine and 
back. Twenty-five passengers accompanied 
the crew of forty- -one. 
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Floods and tornadoes caused at least forty- 
six deaths in six southern states in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley the third week in March. 
Swollen waters in Mississippi tributaries, es- 
pecially in Tennessee, swept away houses 
and bridges. Property damage is estimated in 
the millions. 


Fire of unknown origin wrecked the 
Europa, 46,000-ton North German Lloyd lin- 
er (only four have greater tonnage) with 
which German merchant shipping hoped to 
compete for supremacy in the North Atlan- 
tic. It was scheduled to leave Hamburg in 
August, but is now out of the running for 
this season. A sister ship, the Bremen, will 
make her maiden vores July 16. 


Failing to break the long distance record 
they had planned, Captains Francisco Jim- 
enez and Ignacio Iglesias ended their flight 
from Seville by landing on the coast of Brazil 
800 miles short of their goal, Rio de Janeiro. 
Low gasoline caused their landing, after 43 
hours and 48 minutes. Its distance of 4,100 
miles makes their flight the second longest 
non-stop in history. 


Deaths of the Month 


APPLETON, MAJor GENERAL DANIEL, 77, 
March 13; retired New York publisher. His 
grandfather, Daniel Appleton, founded the 
publishing house of D. Appleton & Co., in 
1825. 

Avesury, Lorp (John Birkbeck Lubbock), 
70, March 26; English bank director. His 
father, Sir John Lubbock, was a_ noted 
naturalist and author; his grandfather, Sir 
John William Lubbock, a famous astronomer. 

BrapFrute, Oscar E., 67, March 26; Ohio 
farm leader, who served on the industrial 
and agricultural commissions of President 
Wilson and President Coolidge. 

BANNATYNE, Rosert, Viscount Finlay of 
Nairn, 86, March 9; British member of The 
Hague Tribunal and of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 

BreNT, Bishop CuHarves H., 67, March 27; 
Bishop of the Western New York Diocese of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. During the 
war he was Chief Chaplain of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, and since then has been 
a chief force in all movements for interna- 
tional religious and social cooperation. He 
died at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Buick, Davin, 74, March 6; former auto- 
mobile manufacturer. Ironically, he died in 
poverty while the car he built sold its mil- 
lions. 

Canper, Asa G., 77, March 12; founder 
of the Coca-Cola business and philanthropist 
of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Ciapp, Moses E., 77, March 6; Republican 
Senator from Minnesota, 1901-1917, who was 
associated with the Progressive bloc headed 
by the late Robert M. LaFollette. 

Esty, Lucien C., 30, March 19; Yale grad- 
uate student in English, who wrote 4sk Me 
Another, first of the “question books.” 

Fiske, HAtey, 76, March 3; president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
“the world’s mightiest financial institution.” 
He pushed popular education in health, child 
insurance, bonus payments, and complete 
mutualization of his company. He is succeed- 
ed by Frederick H. Ecker. 
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Herrick, Myron T., 75, Mar. 31; United 
States Ambassador to France, 1912-1914 and 
1921-1929, who won the admiration of the 
French for his refusal to leave Paris when 
other diplomats fled the threatened German 
invation in 1914. After practicing law for a 
short time in Ohio, his native state, he began 
a financial career that brought him to the 
head of the American Bankers Association. 
From 1903 to 1905 he was governor of Ohio. 

Lawrence, EmMmMett, 55, March 1; negro 
mover of marble statuary, whose sense of 
balance was so perfect that never did he 
break or mar a piece of statuary. 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER, 77, Mar. 31; pro- 
fessor of literature at Columbia University 
1891-1924, who wrote more than forty books 
and plays and was the friend of Mark 
Twain, William Dean Howells, and other 
prominent writers of America, France, and 
England. An article about him appeared in 
The Scholastic, Nov. 17, 1928. 

O’Hiccins, Harvey, 52, Feb. 28; author of 
stories about the Irish in New York, who 
helped George Creel on the Committee on 
Public Information during the war. 


PuHILiimore, Lorp WALTER GEORGE FRANK, 
83, March 13; noted international lawyer, 
who helped lay the foundations of the League 
of Nations. 

Rea, SAMUEL, 74, March 24; former presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who built 
the Hudson River Tunnel and the Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal to take his trains into Man- 
hattan. 

SARRAIL, GENERAL Maurice, 72, March 23; 
French soldier and former High Commission- 
er in Syria. A Radical, he was prevented 
from reaching the command given Marshal 
Foch (see p. 14). 

Stuspss, WALTER R., 70, March 25; gover- 
nor of Kansas from 1909 to 1913. 


STUDDERT-KENNEDY, Rev. Georrrey A., 46, 
March 8; famous chaplain of the British 
troops, who was nicknamed “Woodbine 
Willie” because he walked through the 
trenches distributing 8,750,000 Woodbine cig- 
arets, 

Taccart, THOMAS, 72, March 6; ex-Sena- 
tor and for nearly four decades the influential 
head of the Democratic Party in Indiana. 

Tuxe, Henry S., 70, March 14; English 
painter of marine subjects. 

von Bopz, Dr. WILHELM, 83, March 1; 
Berlin art expert and former Director Gener- 
al of the German Public Museum. His word 
on an art object was considered final. 

Younc, Proressor ALLYN A., 52, March 7; 
American economist and Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of London, an 
authority on the Dawes plan and European 
economics, 
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PRoOOOOOOK 
THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 


OOOO OOK 


Scrap of Paper?—Potentially, the Paris 
Peace Pact is one of the most powerful in- 
struments ever established by modern states- 
men for the outlawing of war. Whether the 
potentialities will ever be developed into 
reality is, however, a moot question, and one 
which is being thoroughly discussed by stu- 
dents of world affairs. (“The Pact of Paris: 
A Gesture or A Pledge?” by George Wick- 
ersham, Foreign Affairs, April.) 

Air Juries.—Most of our laws have their 
beginnings in the social systems of hundreds 
of years ago, but aviation calls for the manu- 
facture of ready made laws, with no pre- 
cedent for guidance. As the air becomes more 
populous, more of these laws are needed. 
(“Sky Law,” by Dudley Cammett Lunt, Na- 
tion’s Business, April.) 

Equine Aristocracy.—The steeds of Ara- 
bia well deserve the reputation they have re- 
ceived in poem and prose as the finest: and 
noblest of horses. A gift of the Bedouin to 
the world, careful breeding has brought them 
to a high state of perfection, and made them 
highly prized by horse lovers everywhere. 
The article has many striking pictures. (“The 
Drinker of the Air,” by Carl H. Raswan, 
Asia, April.) 

The First Hostess.—Second only to its in- 
terest in the affairs of its President, is that 
of the public in the social activities which 
devolve upon his wife. There are many duties 
to be performed by the official hostess of a 
great nation, and they require tact and 
charm. (“A New First Lady Becomes Hostess 
For the Nation,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
World’s Work, March.) 

The Job.—-Of interest to every student of 
current events and social progress is the care- 
ful and detailed symposium of a grave na- 
tional problem, which appears in the April 
number of the Survey Graphic. With all our 
talk of national prosperity, hundreds of thou- 
sands have no work, and unemployment is a 
grim enemy everywhere. “For every employe 
who is steady in his work there shall be 
steady work,” is the formula posed many 
years ago by Louis D. Brandies, Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, and used 
as the basis of this symposium, to which a 
dozen of the country’s greatest social leaders 
contribute. 
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The BOOK of the WEEK 


YOUTH 
By J Conrad 
In the first story—the book con- 
tains three—an English youth, de- 
spite the disasters he experiences 
on his first trip to sea, reaches an 


eg 
Eastern port unconquered in spirit. 
THE REPUBLIC | 


By Plato 
The great aiieostiber of the 
Golden Age of Greece describes the 
community he believes ideal. To 
tead it before someone says you 
ought to, gives the thrill of dis- 
ae hundreds of new ideas. 
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AND ANYBODY WHO 
EVER RAN AFTER A 
TRAIN THAT WAS 

GOING FASTER THAN 
HE WAS KNOWS THERE 
IS NOTHING ELSE TO 
00 BUT. 


Run far enough, work 
long enough, play hard 
enough. and you've got to 
stop. That’s when the 
pause that refreshes makes 
the big hit. Happily you 
can find it around the cor- 
ner from anywhere, wait- 
ing for you in an ice-cold 
Coca-Cola, the pure drink 
of natural flavors that 
makes any little minute 
long enough for a big rest. 
The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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9. UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 
(Closing Date, April 25) 


Throughout the last half century the 
United States has undergone a tremen- 
dous development. Unusual activity was 
probably first noted in the business world. 
Great railroad systems that had almost 
succumbed during the panic of 1893 were 
reorganized and consolidated. James J. 
Hill led in forming one of the first large 
combinations out of the Southern Pacific 
and Union Pacific systems. In 1904 John 
D. Rockefeller succeeded in forming the 
United States Steel Corporation. Other 
great combinations in other industries 
were formed. Their power in our eco- 
nomic and political life was small. People 
grew nervous at the thought of what 
such organizations might do. 

Led by McKinley, in 1902, a great 
campaign was started for the regulation 
of these huge corporations. Authors 
sought to expose the practises of the large 
companies. Lincoln Steffens published the 
“History of the Standard Oil Company” 
in Collier’s Weekly, in 1903. James Law- 
son wrote Frenzied Finance. Winston 
Churchill told of political intrigues of 
railroads and big business in The Crisis. 
Magazines and newspapers aided little. 
Their efforts resulted in the passage of 
the Hepburn Act which, though it gave 
the Government no control over railroads, 
gave additional power to the Federal 
Trade Commission and permitted the 
issuance of private passes. The powers 
of the Commission were curtailed by the 
Mann-Elkins Act signed by Roosevelt in 
1904. Eventually a commission was cre- 
ated to represent the Government in its 
oversight of trusts. The latter were fur- 
ther restricted by the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law of 1914. 

Other reforms and improvements were 
necessitated. When Roosevelt became 
President, 108,967 positions in the execu- 
tive civil service, out of a total of 235,766 
were under his complete control. In 1917 
the Civil Service Commission controlled 
500,000 out of a total of 517,805 posi- 
tions. In 1908 the Pure Food Act was 
passed and turned over to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to administer. A bill 
creating a Department of Labor was 
signed by Wilson in 1914; Samuel Gom- 
pers was the first Secretary. In 1918 an 
act was passed “to prevent interstate 
commerce in the products of child labor,” 
hoping thus to decrease the number of 
child workers. It succeeded in its pur- 
pose. In 1908 Congress passed an em- 
ployers’ liability law affecting common 
carriers anywhere in the United States. 
In 1914 the Smith-Lever Act provided 
for cooperation in agricultural extension 
between the Department of the Interior 


65 and the land-grant colleges. The Furu- 
66 seth Bill, in 1914, sought to improve the 
67 conditions of the soldiers. In the early 
68 spring of 1916 the Adamson Law, grant- 
69 ing a ten-hour day to railway employees, 
70 was enacted by Congress. The railroads 
71. accepted the statute without question. Yet, 
72 in spite of these remedial measures there 
73 are still many problems unsolved. 





Corrections on No. 7 


Errors Corrections 
2 four three 
3 thought did not think 
4 the mainland an island 
6 fifteenth sixteenth and seventeenth 
9 only (false; settled in West Indies, 

Mexico and Central America also) 

10 Catholics Huguenots 
10-11 Verrazano Jean Ribault 
14 English Spaniards 

14 La Salle Champlain 

17. friendship enmity, hatred 

19 trader priest, Father Allouez 

20 1670 

23 source mouth 

24 Bay River 

25 Chesapeake Delaware 

26 their first (false) an 

28 Plymouth London 

28 10 

29 we May 

30 Endicott Smith 

33 fey 30, 1620 1619 

33 ovember December 

35 London Plymouth 

36 after before 

37. second first 

39 smaller larger 

42 permitted forbidden 

46 George Cecilius 


47 Here only Catholics per- (false, omit) 
mitted to settle 
50 governed 
52 filliam Locke 
53-54 Who heretofore had had 
no interest in America 


not governed 
John Locke 
(false; had in- 
terest in a“ 


55 1682 1681 

56 king Duke “ York 
58 despotic liberal 
62 five three 
63-64 though there were and there were no 

some 

67 Maryland Virginia 
68 New York Boston 
70 Doomesday Book Day of Doom 





Results of No. 7 (Colonial Period) 

First Prize: Vida Martinson, New Richland, 
(Minnesota) High School. 

Honorable Mention: Honora Noyes, 610 
Shady Drive, East, South Hills Station, 
Pittsburgh, Penna.; Lois Gordon Silver, 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; Leola Wallin, Comfrey, (Minne- 
sota) High School; Ralph White, Wades- 
town, (West Virginia) High School, Al- 
bert Deemer, 2104 Bedford Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


Class Plays 


That command attention and enthusiastic applause! 





and snappy new ones! We can make prompt delivery 
of any play in print. Write for FREE catalogue. The 
Dramatic Publishing ann” Dept. 16, 542 So. 
Dearborn St., 


THE SCHOLASTIC 
How We Got Our Alphabet 


(Concluded from Page 12) 
te(tli); a pear noch(tli), and a stone, 
te (tli), to be read pa-te moch-te, which 
was the nearest approach to pater 
noster, the Mexicans having no “r,” 
The missionaries were here writing in 
syllables rather than in words. 


Pe 


pa- te 





noch- te. 


If syllable-grams can be formed 
from logograms by the principle of 
acrology, as it has been called, letters 
can be formed from syllable-grams by 
the same device. The picture of a lion 


which, at first, stood for the whole 
sound labu, its name in Egyptian, be- 
comes worn down to a single 1, the ini- 
tial sound of the word. If syllabic writ- 
ing in its origin is acrological by rhyme, 
alphabetic writing is acrological by 
alliteration. 

’ An ordinary illustration may make 
this clear. If some one we are talking 
to on the telephone fails to get a name 
correctly we may spell it for him acro- 
logically by such expressions as “H 
for hat,” “A for apple,” “R for rope,” 
and so on. We intend and he under- 
stands that the initial sounds only 
of these words are to be used in build- 
ing up the word HARRY; the others 
do not count. Now, if instead of speak- 
ing to our friend over the telephone 
and pronouncing “H for hat,” “A for 
apple,” and so on, we were to draw the 
picture of a hat, an apple, and a rope 
on a note and send it to him, confident 
that the first sound in the name of each 
object and the first sound only would 
be regarded, we would be following 
the same method by which early races 
acquired an alphabet and passed from 
barbarism to civilization. The picture 
of an apple no longer stands for an 
apple; it is not picture-writing. Nor 
does it stand for fruit or abundance; 
it is not symbolic writing. Nor does it 
stand for the total sound of the vocable; 
it is not phonetic word-writing. It now 
stands for the sound “a.” It is a letter. 
With twenty-five other letters we can 
write all the words in the English lan- 
guage and in many others languages. 
Compare this small group of chosen 
marks with the hundreds of characters 
that must be used by Chinese printers, 
and the simplicity and economy of the 
alphabet will be apparent. But the 
benefit of this economy is not con- 
fined to the printing shop. Every child 
in school, every man who reads a paper, 
benefits by it. 
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Hints for Beginners on the Cinder Path 


By John A. Ryder 


QUESTION one hears asked of 

the newly arrived freshman more 
frequently than any other, perhaps, on 
the college campus during the early 
autumn days at the beginning of a new 
academic year is “What is your sport?” 
It is a question which has much bear- 
ing on the manner in which the young 
freshman is to spend his time out of 
study hours and the associations he is 
to form during the four years that 
follow. 


Nowadays the college young man 
with a strong physique who indulges in 
no athletic work is an anomaly. Physi- 
cal education today is recognized as 
part and parcel of high school and col- 
lege life. 

This policy is of comparatively re- 
cent birth. I recall that the physiology 
text-books in the elementary schools of 
forty years ago usually contained some 
such sentence as this: “Athletes, as a 
rule, do not live long.” No mention was 
made as to the longevity—or lack of it 
—of the non-athlete. Competitive sports 
in those days were not organized or 
systematized. To be an athlete meant, 
in the popular mind, to be a bruiser, a 
thug, a pommeller who drank intoxi- 
cants and indulged in uncouth habits. 

Of course, it is trite today to say that 
intoxicants and bad habits can not go 
hand in hand with athletic excellence. 


The necessity for the cleanest of living 
is a valuable attribute of athletic life. 


That is the reason why the habit of 
athletic exercise and training should be 
formed in high school. Since the dawn 
of time, the young men of the tribe per- 
formed the physically violent deeds in 
war or in chase. The normal youthful 
body craves the perspiration, the puff- 
ing, the fatigue, the will power to con- 
tinue which are the incidentals to a con- 
test, a race or a hard game. The heart 
is a muscle and it craves exercise in the 
young. An exclusively sedentary life for 
a high school boy is unnatural. It is 
those boys of frail physical develop- 
ment who, more than any others, should 
go out for exercise and I think there is 
no sport that is more suitable to their 
needs than track. 


Every track coach has, or should 
have, his squad divided into two groups. 
In one division should be the “‘huskies,” 
those who are slated to compete in com- 
ing meets, whose form and ability have 
been proved. In the other division may 
be grouped the boys who, according to 
present appearances, never will attain 
a first-team rating. The coach may do a 
tremendous amount of good with the 
boys in this second division and he may 
observe their steady physical develop- 
ment with satisfaction, even if most of 
them never manage to win points for 





John A. Ryder, for many years coach 
of varsity track at Boston College and 
also coach of the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion teams, is one of the most famous of 
American track and field experts. Espe- 
cially has he had conspicuous success in 
developing champions at the middle dis- 
tances, from a half-mile to two miles. He 
was a member of the staff of United States 
Olympic coaches at Amsterdam last sum- 
mer. The names of the champions and 
record-holders developed by him dot the 
record-book. They include, to name only 
a few, Lloyd Hahn, whose half-mile in 
1.512/5, is the fastest on record; Leo 
Fermond, 1928 American two-mile cham- 
pion and fourth in the Olympic 5000- 
meters behind Ritola, Nurmi and Wide; 
Oscar Hedlund, former one-mile indoor 
record holder; James W. Driscoll, the 
quarter-mile champion; Harold C. Cutbill, 
one-time record-holder at 1000 yards, and 
George Lermond, now a distance star at 
West Point. 

Hahn, it is interesting to note, came to 
Coach Ryder as a 100 and 20-yard sprint- 





A Famous Track Coach 


er with high school experience in Falls 
City, Nebraska. In a single season under 
Ryder, Hahn became one of the three 
outstanding milers in the country. A little 
more than a year later, he established the 
world’s indoor record of 4.13 2/5 for a 
mile, although it was later lowered to 4.12 
by Paavo Nurmi and Joie Ray. 

Although a leading half-miler in his 
younger days and a coach ever since, Mr. 
Ryder has refused to permit sports to 
dominate his life. He is an accomplished 
linguist. He is an expert on immigration, 
in which work he was engaged in the 
port of Boston for many years. He is a 
student of music and keenly appreciative 
of the various arts as well as of athletic 
prowess. His relation to the Boston Col- 
lege students and Boston A.A. athletes 
has been more that of a friend and kindly 
advisor than the usual conception of a 
varsity coach. It is from that standpoint 
that he speaks to readers of The Scholas- 
tic in the accompanying article. 


—Bos Harron. 
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Ray Barbuti (in front), former Syracuse star, 
winning one of the Olympic 400-meter trials. 


the school in a big meet. 

Regardless of what running event the 
high school boy will take up eventually, 
his preliminary assignments should con- 
sist of easy jogging. After a dozen days 
of jogging, an increased pace may be 
advised in safety. 

In the early days of the season’s 
training, the boys and their coaches 
should have impressed upon them the 
difference between a boy who has had 
track training and one who has been 
without it. We will say that two boys, 
one trained, the other untrained, come 
out to run through a practice mile. The 
trained boy is timed, we will say, in 
four minutes, 40 seconds; the untrained 
boy in seven minutes, 30 seconds. Now, 
not only is there a large disparity in 
time but there is another and more im- 
portant difference between the perform- 
ances. The heart of the trained boy 
will be found to have expanded tempor- 
arily through the effort, about seven- 


(Concluded on Neat Page) 





DO YOU RUN? 


Every scholastic athlete should 
carry a PASTOR C 

tion Watch and S' 

Keeps the time of day ac- 
curately and clocks all events 
down to a fifth second with an 
ind, P stop attach 
Used by the U. S. Govern- 
ment after tests proved it the 
most durable stop-watch made 
Tegardless of price. 





Unbreakable crystal. Fully 
guaranteed. Send for one to- 
lay. 


Sterling Stop-Watch Co., 
Dept. SC 15 E. 26th St., N.Y. 
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BIG MY STERY PACKET 


Contains 60 diff. lands of CANNIBALS, 
Witt SAVAGES. Including IRAQ, AL 
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70s. "DENNIE, 7763 Logan, ‘Detroit, Mich. 
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Hints for the Cinder Path 
(Concluded from Previous Page ) 


eighths of an inch; the heart of the un- 
trained boy about two inches. I recall 
an instance in which this very experi- 
ment was performed at the University 
of Pennsylvania 20 years ago. 


So every sane young man (and old 
man, too, for that matter) should ever 
bear in mind when tempted to indulge 
in an impromptu race or boxing match 
or football game, the condition of his 
heart. And every high school boy, espe- 
cially those with physiques none too 
rugged, should resolve that “I am go- 
ing to strengthen my heart; it is a mus- 
cle and I am going to make it a muscle 
than can work.” I have been asked many 
times by sporting writers and others 
who visit our field at Boston College 
during track practice why I devote so 
much time to men who are not rugged 
and who have not the promise of be- 
coming champions or intercollegiate 
point-winners. 


My reply usually is that “the dubs 
are the ones who need the exercise. The 
champions, after they are developed, 
can usually take care of themselves.” 


With exercise, when it borders on or 
becomes the contact type of sport so 
dear to the heart of the young Ameri- 
ean, comes the courage, the moral stam- 
ina and, yes, even the dare-devil spirit 
which, in its proper place, enriches the 
life of the normal man. A well-trained 
track man can and does punish him- 
self and exert a tremendous will power 
in the winning of a race. One of the 
greatest of the one-mile runners once 
told me: “At the quarter-mile mark, I 
am tired; at the half, I am weak; at 
the three-quarters, I am dead to the 
world. But then I have only a quarter 
more to go and I can do that on my 
will.” 


Only a real man could drive himself 
forward toward an objective in that 
manner. And, as a word of caution to 
athletes of high school age, iit might be 
well to add that only a very well- 
trained and quite mature runner should 
attempt to do that and then not with- 
out the supervision of a coach. 


But there is, in my mind, no doubt 
whatsoever that the willingness and the 
moral stamina that drives American 
men and boys to do that sort of thing 
in athletic competition is one of the 
reasons why athletic sport has become 
one of the vital factors in the develop- 
ment of well-rounded, strong-minded 
American citizens, 


" benefits by it. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 
International Friendship 


MERICAN educators have fol- 

lowed with great interest the 
work of Dr. Sven V. Knudsen in pro- 
moting international good will among 
boys. Dr. Knudsen, author, lecturer, 
and explorer, is a Supervisor of Pre. 
paratory Schools in Denmark and has 
long been interested in the idea that the 
seed of world peace can best be planted 
by establishing a chain of friendship 
among young people in all lands. 


My Friend Abroad, Dr. Knudsen’s 
international correspondence plan, has 
enabled American boys to correspond 
and make friends with boys in more 
than forty-eight countries throughout 
the world. To date over 200,000 letters 
have been exchanged, and the number 
is multiplying rapidly. 

One of the first countries to take 
keen interest in the plan was, quite nat- 
urally, Dr. Knudsen’s homeland—Den- 
mark. So popular became the corres- 
pondence plan among Danish boys that 
prominent Danes got together and in- 
vited one hundred American boys to 
come to Denmark and spend all sum- 
mer with them and meet their corres- 
pondents face to face. So great a suc 
cess was the trip that last year Den- 
mark was joined by Sweden and Nor- 
way in the invitation and three hundred 
American boys made fast friends in 
Europe. Then America joined in, and 
sixty-five Danish boys spent their sum- 
mer as guests in American homes. 


This summer, a conference, the Inter- 
national Convention for the Exchange 
of Youth is to be held in Copenhagen 
to further this most important work and 
to discuss and study the far reaching 
benefits of international good will 
among boys and girls. 


This summer, also, there is being 
held in Elsinore, a World Conference 
on New Education, which is of prime 
interest to American educators. Dr. 
Knudsen has arranged special facilities 
for American educators to make the trip 
and attend both conventions as well as 
spend a most enjoyable summer in 
Scandinavia at low cost. Members of 
his party may travel throughout Den- 
mark on Danish State Railways with- 
out charge and even may use any tai 
in Copenhagen without paying fare. 

Dr. Knudsen has his headquarters in 
the Garden Building at 248 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, where 
he will be glad to confer or correspond 
with any American educator interested 
in making the trip to Denmark this 
summer. 
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WHO PAINTED ME? 


1. This painting is one of the most fa- 
mous child portraits ever painted, probably 
because of the perfect naturalness of the 
boy’s action in picking up a weapon three 
times his size in some old castle armory. The 
general color scheme is a rich golden brown, 
the suit dark velvet, the stockings blue, the 
hair tawny. The color is laid on in broad 
simple brush strokes, yet there is no feeling 
of incompleteness. Only the most significant 
details are used. From this canvas and from 
the “Lady with a Parrot” in the same mu- 
seum, we can see how Whistler was greatly 
influenced by this artist. 


2. When a boy at school, the painter neg- 
lected his studies for drawing sketches. His 
parents tried to put painting out of his head 
by sending him on a long sea-voyage to South 
America. But he came back more determined 
than ever and won their consent to enter an 
art school. He did not stay long with his 
conservative master, with whom he violently 
disagreed. He copied Rembrandt in Holland 
and Tintoretto in Venice, but turned at last 
to the Spanish deities, Velasquez and Goya. 
With an independent income at 24, he was 
able to become a free-lance, original and un- 
compromising. He united with a group of 
young rebels against academic conventions, 
first through friendship and later because of 
unjust derision. 

3. The technique developed by this group, 
of which he was soon the recognized leader, 
became known as “Impressionism,” because 
they attempted to transcribe the. main fea- 
tures of their subjects, the fleeting impres- 
sions caught by the eye, rather than the real- 
istic details seen on closer examination. He 
left his studio and the popular grays of the 





1 - Closing Date 
S April 25 
time and took his easel in- 
to the bright sunlight of 
the open air. He gave his 
figures form not through 
harsh outlines, but through 
masses of color. He dared 
to take a stand against 
prejudiced juries and 
fight for his new vision, 
little dreaming that his 
pictures that caused the 
most furious attacks would 
in half a century be hung 
in the Louvre. 


Results of No. 13 


First Prize: Agnes Slay- 
baugh, Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Catholic High 
School. 

Honorable Mention: Hen- 
ry Bukowski, George 
Washington High 
School, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Clayton W. Canaday, 
Hugo (Colo.) Union 
High School. 

The present is the last 
of the series of “Who 
Painted Me?” contests to 
appear this year. Results 
of the last two will ap- 
pear in the May issues. 
We are sorry that every 
student who took part in 
these contests could not 
receive a prize. 


The MacNab 
(Sir Henry Raeburn) 
By Agnes Slaybaugh 
Topeka (Kan.) Catholic High School 
“The MacNab,” was painted by Raeburn, 
and is owned by Mrs. Baillie Hamilton. 
Francis, Lieutenant Colonel of the Breadal- 
bane Fencibles, was born in 1734, and died 
in 1816. He is said to have been a “charac- 
ter,’ and the portrait shows more of the 
“character” than either the Highland chief 
or the officer. He is not an attractive subject. 
Dressed in the costume of his regiment we 
see him standing full length in a Highland 
landscape. The picture is powerfully con- 
ceived and painted, done with the plenti- 
tude of Raeburn’s power and his masterly 
ease. For literal truth of characterization and 
technical execution it is indeed remarkable. 





Nary a traffic cop! 


You’ve watched soft fleecy clouds in a blue sky, 
and wished you could drift upon a cloud bank. 


Floating over cool quiet waters in an Old Town 
Canoe is about as near as you can come to realiz- 
ing that delightful day-dream. No bit of errant 
thistledown could rest more lightly on the stream. 

Get away from. the dusty road! Enjoy the 
relaxation of canoeing in an Old Town. Old 
Town Canoes have the grace and beauty of real 
Indian lineage. Easy to handle, and perfectly 
balanced. Priced as low as $67. From dealer or 
factory. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
a 4 and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Sponson 
models, dinghies and sturdy family boats. Also 
speedy craft for outboard motors—racing step 
planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe Co., 
1914 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Canoes 
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Rulership of the Waves.—There are few- 
er real causes for friction between the United 
States and Great Britain today than at any 
time in their common history, says the for- 
mer Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
in discussing the preblem of rivalry between 
the two nations in commerce and industry. 
(Anglo-American Relations and Sea Power, 
by John W. Davis, Foreign Affairs, April.) 

Women in Industry—Why aren’t women 
in industry getting “equal pay for equal 
work?” Does the worker think first of mar- 
riage, the social status of her job, or ‘the sal- 
ary. The author, from years of industrial ex- 
perience answers these important questions. 
(“What’s On the Working Woman’s Mind?” 
by Whiting Williams, Scribner's, April.) 





Rider Plan Saves 
Two College Years 


LONG-ESTABLISHED college specializing in Finance, Ac- 
counts, Business Administration, Secretarial ence, - 
er. Training courses, Combines lectures with 
laboratory work. By utilizing in study three of the 
usual four vacation months, students may complete four 
years’ college work for Bachelor Degree in two 
St. demand. eae See 
tional. Su nees. ics, : 
BURSAR, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, New Jersey 


RIDER COLLEGE 
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Fiber 
(Continued from Page 4) 


with a massive carved table in the middle 
and the two brass candlesticks from 
Granada, which had been used by Simms- 
Vane every evening, when, with his Justinia 
blooming with beauty, he had “talked over 
the day” as he had called it and smoked his 
after-dinner cigar, were still standing upon 
it. The mechanical chair in which Mrs. 
Simms-Vane sat had been turned toward the 
door leading into the hall. She was able to 
see the pair who appeared there. 

asked. “Why does he come?” 

“I'll do the talking,” said The Hawk! 

“J think I understand,” said the old lady 
in her even but frail voice. 

He walked to the extension telephone set 
upon the table and with his open jackknife 
severed the green cord. 

“And now, Mrs. Simms-Vane, we're alone. 
I might as well tell what I came for. I came 
fer the Thirty-three. I haven’t much time 
and you’re going to tell me where it is.” 

“You made a mistake to come here,” she 
said softly. “It is true that I am a helpless 
invalid, and it is true that I cannot call out 
for assistance, but there is that which will 
cause you to fail—you shall have a disaster.” 

“You may call on God,” sneered the man. 
“That’s what you mean. My nerve is good 
for that stuff.” 

“I did not refer to Divine assistance,” said 
she. “I thought you would fail, my dear 
young people, because you are not made of 
the stuff which succeeds. Your birth and 
breeding are held in absolute contempt by 
me, not because you come from humble peo- 
ple, but because I see that you are made of 
the base metals. You are unrestrained, pas- 
sionate and vulgar. This is the reason I 
think you make a mistake to come into a 
conflict with one who was the wife of Mr. 
Simms-Vane. At the very outset you, sir, made 
a mistake. It was not necessary for you to do 
so, but you disclosed that you did not know 
where the necklace was_ laid away.” 

“You are not very clever yourself,” he said 
with a leer. “You’ve admitted that the 
Thirty-three was in this room.” 

He stepped out of her line of vision and 
she, being unable to turn her head, stared 
out at nothing. She heard the drawer of the 
writing-desk opened and the sound of papers 
tossed about. 

“Will you trust in one who never has 
broken her word to any one?” came the voice 
of Mrs. Vane again. “The necklace is the 
most treasured possession I have. It is not 
because of its money value but because my 
husband gave it to me when we were young 
and very happy that I will not have it taken 
from me.” 

The Hawk gave a coarse laugh. 

“Then look out for yourselves,” the old 
lady said. “I warn you.” 

Miller walked back until he stood in front 
of her. He had taken from his side-pockets a 
little ugly-looking automatic and he thrust 
the muzzle of it into her face. 

“Where’s the thing hid?” he growled. 

Mrs. Simms-Vane shut her eyelids slowly 
and slowly opened them again. 

“Oh! what folly, my mistaken young man!” 
she said. “Do you believe that I fear. that 
you will pull the trigger? Can you not see 
how beautiful that would be for me? Are 
you so blind that you cannot know how tired 
I am after these years of waiting to get to 
him—my husband? But I forget myself, it is 


too much to hope. After all, you are only a 
bad sportsman, too cowardly to kill and only 
brave enough to lie and steal and poison 
poor young fools like pretty little Lucille. 
You would not shoot me, because that would 
make a noise and you could not go on with 
your search. I cannot hope that you will pull 
that trigger.” 

The rain slapped against the long windows 
and Lucille moved one foot a little on the 
hardwood floor. 

“You're a tough old nut,” said Miller. 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Mrs. Simms- 
Vane. “That is very kind.” 

“Pull out the books, girlie,” The Hawk 
commanded. “We've got to finish this whole 
room. Go through it systematic and fast and 
look in the vases. Remember, she said it was 
‘laid away.’ That’s the cue.” 

He began to examine the tea-table beside 
the invalid’s chair; from this he went again 
to the writing-desk, tossing papers and boxes 
onto the floor; he opened and emptied the 
drawers, he moved the ornaments on the 
mantel above the fireplace. In the corner of 
the room he found a teakwood cabinet in 
which one drawer was locked, and this he 
splintered open with the end of a pair of steel 
pliers. He had left his revolver on the table 
while he made his round and while Lucille 
pulled down the rare editions which lined 
the walls and peered behind them on the 
shelves, and now he came back and stared 
down at the’ little weapon of death and bit 
his lip. He raised his eyes at last and met 
the gaze of Lucille. The girl had lost her 
usual color, her face was desperate and 
drawn and this appeared to anger him. The 
room was a welter of disorder, and suddenly 
his face, in which women had found that 
which they considered beautiful, went into 
disorder too. It was as if his mask slipped 
down and exposed the real man who lived 
behind it. 

“Time wasted!” he growled with an oath. 
“It’s a rough work, but it’s got to be done.” 

He stepped toward the motionless old lady 
and closed his hand over one of her white 
wrists. Her fingers moved a little. 

“Huh! There’s feeling in this hand,” he 
said. “I thought so. Where’s the necklace?” 

No answer was given him. He slipped the 
toothed jaws of the pliers between her thumb 
and forefinger down upon the soft-flesh in 
the crotch of her thumb and closed the steel 
upon it. 

“Better tell,” he said in a hoarse whisper. 
The old lady closed her eyes. 

“That is painful, young man,” said Mrs. 
Simms-Vane. “But I have suffered much pain. 
I do not think that pain will ever be my 
master. I shall not tell you.” 

“Stop! Stop!” exclaimed Lucille. “The 
blood is coming. She won’t tell. You’re crush- 
ing the flesh. Stop! Stop!” 

“Ah, she has weakened,” said the old lady, 
opening her eyes. “What did I tell you? I 
said you were both made of inferior stuff. 
This French doll of yours, sir, was willing 
to see you torture an old lady who cannot 
move and yet a few drops of red makes her 
cry out. What a pair you are! You are all 


boastfulness and bragging, but your nerves 


are made of shoddy.” 

The Hawk put the pliers in his pocket and 
looking at Lucille, sneered. 

“Don’t!” the girl said. “Don’t look at me 
like that!” 

“Why not? The old dame is right.” 

Far away in some distant hall in the great 
house there sounded the soft chimes of a 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


clock. 

“It’s three,” said Mrs. Simms-Vane. “TI or- 
dered my hot milk for three.” 

Miller wheeled toward the Galliene girl, 
“Somebody will bring it up?” he asked. 

“I suppose so,” Lucille answered sullenly. 
“I suppose so, if she ordered it. Your guess 
is as good as mine.” 

“Quick, then,” he commanded. “Go down 
and say she sent you for hot milk. Quick.” 

Mrs. Simms-Vane waited until she heard 
the sound of the girl’s step fade away and 
then she said: “I would not waste my time 
looking in those drawers, young man. Come 
here and stand in: front of me. Perhaps I 
will tell you what you wish to know.” 

“You are a handsome young man,” said 
the old lady. “And you may be surprised to 
know that I respect you for your willingness 
to take any step necessary to gain your ends, 
I do not know, young man, whether you are 
a gentleman or not. But Napoleon was not a 
gentleman. When I was a young girl I would 
have been attracted by you. I was not—what 
shall I say?—of your class of society—but 
I have always been attracted by ability 
wherever it showed itself.” 

“Words,” said The Hawk contemptuously, 
but having glanced at the clock on the mantel 
he pulled off his soft felt hat and threw it 
onto the table. He had a high white fore- 
head and he felt it gave him an air of 
distinction. 

“It is not pleasant to have you here,” said 
she, gazing at him. “I cannot help admiring 
the boldness you have shown. It is too bad 
that young men of your magnetism and power 
should throw themselves away on such worth- 
less young women. Lucille—pah! Why, sir, 
did you see her cringe? A pretty face—that’s 
all, and you are infatuated with her—you 
who could win and conquer women far above 
the shop girl class. Did I say you were lack- 
ing in—” 

“Fiber?” he asked. 

“Yes—fiber. I was wrong. But she—that 
silly little maid, half educated, half a woman 
—what has she to attract you, to make you 
share your gains with her? She will turn 
her giddy little head toward some chauffeur 
some day and then you will blush for this 
fancy of yours. She stands in your way. This 
very occasion is an example of it. She may 
cost you forty thousand dollars in the next 
fifteen minutes.” 

“How’s it figured?” he asked, leaning for- 
ward. 

“T don’t trust her,” said Mrs. Simms-Vane. 
“T could trade with you.” 

“Trade?” asked Miller. 

“Did it occur to you that forty thousand 
dollars is very little to me? If I spent it, it 
would be charged to my heirs, my good sir. 
I would willingly send you a check for that 
amount if you would go away. But it is too 
much to ask that you take my word. I could 
take yours, however. But not if Lucille were 
involved in it. I distrust her. The stones my 
husband gave me he picked out himself with 
his own eyes. I love them most of all material 
things. I would not trust them to her.” 

“How’s that again?” he asked. “Talk 
faster.” 

“T cannot,” said Mrs. Simms-Vane. “I am 
prevented by my infirmity. I meant that if I 
could trust you—and you alone—with the 
necklace and could trust you to keep it until 
we could arrange for me to buy it back from 
you, I would pay you more for it then than 
its appraised value—twenty-five per cent 
more.” 

“Where is it? I’'d do that. I’d take a 
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chance gn that and plan it out later,” urged 
the crook. “Where’s the Thirty-three?” 

“] fear the girl. You are enamored of her,” 
complained Mrs. Simms-Vane. “You love her, 
and a man in love is not to be trusted. What 
fools you men are! That silly little nerve- 
less thing! I’ve no doubt you have agreed to 
share your gains with her. It is that which 
has invited my contempt.” 


“I never promised her a split,” he said 
truthfully. “I know you’re right about this 
girl. But you know how a man’s fancy runs 
away.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars is a high price to 
pay for this cheap little creature’s favor.” 

“I don’t have to pay it,” he said, “unless 
she knows I’ve got the sparklers. Then I 
would, because she’s a little wildcat and she’d 
squeal.” 

“You mean, young man, that you would 
not reveal the fact of your having the neck- 
lace to her?” asked Mrs. Simms-Vane, her 
voice coming from her fixed and motionless 
frame as the voice of a carved sphinx. “You 
mean that you would give me the chance to 
purchase back the diamonds from you? You 
mean that you would promise to take noth- 
ing else from this house?” 

“What else is there?” 

“There is a stamp-box on the writing desk. 
You opened it. I heard its lid click. It is of 
solid gold.” 

“Gold! That made of solid gold! Well, 
what of it? I’d play straight,” said The 
Hawk. “But how would I know that you—” 

“You would have the word of Justinia 
Simms-Vane,” the old lady said. “Her honor 
has never. been questioned. It would last as 
long as your own.” 

“’'m no fool,” he said. “The girl’s not 
worth the fuss. Where’s the necklace?” 


“Come near me,’ commanded the mistress. 
“There. Open the buttons on my dress. Take 
it quickly.” 

From the neck and shoulders once famous 
on two continents, once smooth and brilliant 
and white as alabaster, once living with the 
vital coloring and texture of the petal of a 
flower, but now withered and dry and show- 
ing only the shadows of the ghost of their 
former beauty, Miller the Hawk took off the 
famous Simms-Vane necklace. 


“What are you doing?” asked the old lady. 
He thought her face had grown more ashen 
than ever. 

“I’m picking the rocks out of their set- 
tings,” he said with a laugh. “You don’t un- 
dérstand. It’s a way we have.” 

“What was that noise?” 


“That was the chain going into the waste- 
basket. I’m not taking chances with gold.” 


“Ah!” said Mrs. Simms-Vane. “Surely you 
will do me the favor to button my dress. 
Lucille—.,” 


“Oh, I know, I know,” replied Miller im- 
patiently. “But look at them! Thirty-three 
perfect ones. Birds’ eggs! What a handful! 
Look !” 

Miller dropped them into his pocket, fast- 
ened the two buttons at Mrs. Simms-Vane’s 
throat and made an awkward attempt to ad- 
just the lace collar. 

“She’s coming,” said the old lady. “She’s 
bringing my hot milk. If there is any kindness 
mM you ask her to feed it to me. I am very 
helpless and this has been very hard on me.” 


“All right,” whispered The Hawk, who 


“That car of mine is sure fast. She could 
travel a mile a minute if it wasn’t for one 
thing.” 

“What’s that, brother?” 

“The distance am too long for the shortness 
of the time.” 

—Keith Frazee, 
Terra Alta (W. Va.) H.S. 


“Taddle is very attentive to his wife, it 
appears.” 
“Yes, he always oils up the lawn-mower 
for her before he goes to the office.” 
—J. H., Murphy (Mobile, Ala.)H. S. 
o 


“Do you know, only two things prevent 
your becoming a great dancer?” 
“Indeed? What are they?” 
“Your feet.” 
—Ralph Todd, Merton (Cal.) H. S. 
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“I want to get a good novel to read on the 
train—something pathetic,” said the woman 
to a book salesman. 

“Let me see, how would ‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii’ do?” 

“Pompeii? I never heard of him. What 
did he die of ?” 

“I’m not quite sure, ma’am,” replied the 
salesman, “some kind of eruption, I believe.” 

—H. S., LeMoyne (Pa.) H. S. 


“Can I get through this gate to the park?” 
asked a stout lady of a boy. 

“I guess so; a load of hay just went 
through.” 





—L. P. S., Seeling (ill.) H. S. 
10} ‘ 


“Papa, what is your birthstone?” 

“My dear,” replied the father of twelve, 
“I’m not so sure, but I think it is a grind- 
stone.” 

—J. G. B., Houghton (N. H.) H. S. 





had gone from her. “I’m supposed to be still 
looking for the stones. You understand.” 


He began to pull open the drawers below 
the bookshelves. Suddenly Mrs. Vane heard 
him stop. Above the chair which usually sits 
beside the door is a heavy oval mirror set in 
a carving by Schauffler. Reflected in this 
mirror was the writing-desk and the eyes of 
Mrs. Simms-Vane fixed upon this mirror saw 
a hand which reached for the brass stamp- 
box upon this desk and having grasped it 
was withdrawn. 

She sighed and closed her eyes. When Lu- 
cille appeared in the doorway she looked 
upon an immobile figure in an _ invalid’s 
chair with a face which might have been 
that of some ancient goddess engaged in a 
meditation lasting many centuries. 

“I’ve frisked the room all over again,” 
came the voice of The Hawk. “No result. 
The old lady has done us.” 


“Look some more,” the Galliene girl urged. 


Mrs. 

denly. 
“I want my hot milk,” she said querulously. 
“Forget that,” Lucille said. 


Simms-Vane opened her eyes sud- 


“No, give her the milk,” commanded Miller. 


Lucille held out the tray, staring at The 
Hawk in her surprise. 


“You forget, my dear, that I can’t move,” 
Mrs. Simms-Vane said. “Put the glass to my 
lips. Careful. A little nearer. Watch closely. 
See you spill none of it. Oh, you are a good 
girl at heart. What’s that? Dirt? Dirt in my 
milk. Tell me, my dear young woman. Look 
closely. Is there dirt in my milk?” 


Lucille with a gesture of impatience bent 
her head over the glass until her black hair 


(Concluded on Next Page) , 


Cabinet to Congress 
(Concluded from Page 19) 
state frankly and publicly their desires 
before either or both of the houses of 
Congress. 

The heads of departments are now 
compelled to resort te private inter- 
views and private arrangements with 
members of Congress in order to secure 
legislation. No responsibility can be 
fixed, even though Cabinet officers domi- 
nate through illegitimate means the en- 
tire course of legislation. Threats of 
withholding patronage have been known 
in the past to influence action, even 
when those responsible for such action 
were concealing and evading any ex- 
pression of opinion. 

This measure will not change the re- 
lations of Cabinet officers either to the 
President or to the Congress. Their 
success or failure in securing legisla- 
tion will not affect their tenure of of- 
fice, but it will help to make our gov- 
ernment machinery run true to its pur- 
pose—the advancement of the public 
good. It will be genuine enforcement 
of the fundamental principle that open 
knowledge of the policies and acts of 
public officials is the right of every 
American. It will make for economy, 
efficiency, and justice in the relation- 
ship of the men who have been chosen 
to direct our political destiny in 


Washington. 
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brushed the old lady’s face. Then suddenly 
she heard a soft whisper in her ear. 


“Do not show any surprise, Lucille,” said 
the muffled voice of Mrs. Simms-Vane. “Keep 
looking at the milk. You have been a little 
fool. He has the necklace. If you lose your 
good sense and show him you know it he will 
try to kill you. Don’t move.” 


The girl’s mouth closed. Mrs. Simms-Vane 
heard Lucille’s pretty. white teeth snap to- 
gether. She heard the girl’s lungs fill with a 
long breath. 

“Is it dirt in my milk?” the mistress said 
loud and complaining. “Tell me the truth. 
Look again. What are these specks?” 

“I’m trying to see,” said Lucille sharply, 
bending over again. “You are trying to make 
a fool of me.” 

“No, no,” came the voice so faintly that it 
scarcely could be heard by the ear that lis- 
tened so near the old lips. “It is he who has 
tricked you. He has the diamonds. You are 
only his toy. He means to leave you to your 
fate, Lucille. The necklace without the stones 
is in the waste-basket. Look for yourself. The 
revolver—ah,* my dear young woman—the 
revolver—it is on the table. Poor little fool 
you are!” 

Lucille’s grasp had loosened until. sud- 
denly the glass of milk slipped from it and 
bounced from the inflexible knees of the 
mistress onto the floor with a crash. The girl 
ran quickly toward the waste-basket and 
looked in. Then from her throat rose a cry 
of bitter grief which fell into a snarl of rage. 

The Hawk jumped to his feet. 

“You got it, you dog!” she said, red with 
hate. 

Miller discerned in her contorted face the 
need of quick action. He glanced at the table 
where the short, ugly automatic pistol was 
resting and then made a rush for it. The 
girl, like a cat, sprang forward and it was 
she and not he who snatched it up. 

“Listen, girlie,” whined The Hawk. “Lis- 
ten! It’s all right. The old lady has framed 
us. I love you, girlie. You know me, don’t 
you? You get your share. You know that, 
don’t you? This was the only way I had of 
getting the necklace, dear. Be reasonable. It 
was all for you.” 

Lucille held the weapon directed at him; 
she was shaking from head to foot. 

Mrs. Simms-Vane’s voice broke a moment 
of silence. It came muffled and low but clear 
enough to make each word count. “Oh, Lucy, 
you little fodl. The other woman is the one!” 

The wrist of the Galliene girl stiffened, 
her body became alive again and settled into 
tenseness. She held the weapon close to her, 
with her elbow crooked and her jaw thrust 
itself forward. 

“T thought so—you dog!” she whimpered. 
“I’m goin’ to kill you!” 

In this whimpering voice The Hawk, who 
knew women of a kind, recognized something 
far more dangerous than rage. He did not 
dare to temporize with it and yet he was 
unable to contain his own fury. 

“I love you,” he said. 

Suddenly the girl, without relaxing any 
part of her body, shut ‘her eyes as if the pain 
in her heart could no longer be borne. At 
this instant Miller, used to dealing with 
Destiny without compromise, and believing no 
doubt that he could disable and disarm her, 
seized one of the heavy brass candlesticks 
and flung it with all his power at her body. 


The massive metal object went wide of its 
mark; it struck Lucille a glancing blow upon 
the shoulder. ’ 


“You dog,” she whispered and fired three 
times. Two of these shots struck The Hawk 
—the first in the fleshy part of the upper arm 
and the secend just below the collar-bone. He 
staggered backward, clawing the air and ut- 
tering curses until’ his back struck the wall 
and here he gradually settled down as if 
some one had propped him up in a sitting 
posture with his head lolling on his left 
shoulder unconscious. 


Far away downstairs there sounded a 
faint scream and the sound of running feet. 


For several moments then, in the room 
filted with thin smoke which made the nostrils 
smart, there was no sound, and then the girl 
dropped to her knees and used the very words 
which vere to be expected: “What have I 
done! What have I done!” 

No answer came to this, and the girl took 
her hands down from her face and looked 
toward Mrs, Simms-Vane. The eyes of the 
old lady were open and looking upon her; 
the old lips had not changed their expression. 

“I said it would be disaster for him to 
cross me,” she said slowly. “Dear, dear, it is 
as I said. The fiber, as he called it himself, 
was lacking. He broke his agreement with 
me; he took the little stamp-box when he 
thought I could not see. And now, my dear 
young woman, you are a murderess, I fear!” 


“No! No!” shrieked the Galliene girl. “I’m 
not. Don’t say that! No! No! Save me!” 

“Put the revolver in my lap, my dear. If 
you are a good girl I shall teil a little white 
lie for you. I shall say you defended me. I 
shall say you shot him in our defense. After 
all, it is true. Never fear. I am quite able to 
protect you if you deserve it.” 

“Oh, I don’t deserve it!” the girl cried out. 

“Hush! We must show our bravery, my 
dear,” said the old lady almost sternly. “Go 
put your hand over the young man’s heart. 
There! What do you feel?” 

“It’s—it’s beating,” breathed the girl. 

“Ah, well—perhaps that is for the best. 
Be calm, my dear. Perhaps the officers will 
come. Who can say? We must be calm. And 
then tonight when it is all over you can go 
away wherever you will. You will not expect 
me to keep you in service, will you, Lucille?” 

“No.” 

“And now, my dear,” she said. “Put your 
hand into the young man’s coat-pocket—the 
left side. Do you feel the diamonds? Of 
course they are all there. There ought to 
be—” 

“Thirty-three,” said Lucille. 

“Count each one and drop it intomy hand,” 
said Mrs. Simms-Vane. “Are you sure you 
have them all? My husband gave them to me. 
Each one is my most precious possession. You 
did not leave a single one?” 

“No, I’m sure,” answered the Galliene 
girl. “One—two—three—oh, how wonderful 
they are! Four—five—.” , 

There was the sound of feet upon the stone 
steps and a constant ringing of the doorbell. 

“Fifteen — sixteen — seventeen — eighteen— 
nineteen—twenty,” counted Lucille. 

The ringing ceased at last and there fol- 
lowed the clatter of heavy shoes on the 
stairs. 

“Thirty — thirty-one — thirty-two — thirty- 
three—” 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


“Thirty-three!” repeated Mrs. Simms-V ane, 
“Then I have all that my husband gave me 
back again?” 

“All back again,” said Lucille. 

Two men, one a patrolman in uniform and 
the other in a brown raincoat who was stout, 
red and gray of head and mustache, stood in 
the doorway with the white stupid face of 
Miss Jones peering between their bulky 
shoulders. 

“A fine young job!” said the raincoat man, 
“Funny I just happened to be coming down 
the Avenue. Is the old lady safe? Yes. All 
right. Look at the room. Has there been a 
cyclone here? Telephone wire cut too. Some 
job!” 

“But look, Inspector!” said the patrolman, 
pointing to Miller, who had opened his eyes 
and was staring up at them. 

“By the big and little fishes!” gasped the 
Inspector. “I knew this man when I was in 
the Federal in Illinois. Miller the Hawk, or 
I’m a dead one. How'd you like it at Joliet, 
Miller ?” 

“Hello, Garrity,” said the crook feebly. 

“Gee! What an experience for the old 
lady,” Garrity said, turning toward the mo- 
tionless invalid, “Excuse me, ma’am. Who 
shot this man?” 

“The maid,” replied Mrs. Simms-Vane. 

“I was defending her,” Lucille added. 

“Is that right, ma’am?” asked the detective. 

The Hawk’s raucous voice interrupted. 
“It’s a lie. The little rat was the inside on 
this job, Garrity. She shot me because she 
thought I double-crossed her. We messed it 
up.” 

“Oh, how he talks!” cried Lucille in a 
shrill voice. “I never saw that man before 
in all my life. Did I, Mrs. Vane?” 

“My dear young woman, I tried to give 
you a chance,” said the old lady, closing her 
eyes again. “You were his accomplice. I ad- 
vise the officers to arrest you.” 

“You said—you said—”’ gasped Lucille. 
“You promised—.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Simms-Vane. 
“But in my necklace there were not the num- 
ber of stones you counted out to me. You 
kept one. Yes, you did. The necklace was 
given me by my dear husband on my thirty- 
fourth and not my thirty-third birthday. You 
are a naughty young woman. You both are 
made of inferior material. You thought I did 
not know the number of my stones. You kept 
one!” 

“Ha!” exclaimed The Hawk. “That serves 
the little devil proper. But it’s just like her!” 

“Keep away from me,” snarled Lucille, 
“I'll give her the stone.” 

She reached under her hair and then threw 
the diamond into the lap of Mrs. Simms- 
Vane. 

“Please take these persons away.” said the 
old lady. 

“Of course you will not take your ride 
today?” asked Miss Jones. 

“I believe I will,” replied Mrs. Simms- 
Vane. “Turn my chair around.” 

The rain had stopped. The first fresh slant- 
ing sunlight of clearing weather lit the walls 
across the Avenue. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Jones,” the old lady went 
on. “It will be pleasant in the Park and when 
my husband was alive he often made me 
promise to spend at least two hours each day 
in the open air, and he was always so wise!” 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By El’en M. Geyer 


I. Poetry Corner. Thomas Hardy. For a brief 
biography of the life of Thomas Hardy see Un- 
termeyer’s Modern British Poetry, page 21. Be- 
fore you read the poems in today’s lesson be sure 
you understand the statement “Hardy was a 
deist whose world went forward under an unes- 
capable will and before which people could do 
little but comment.” Who is Christopher Morley? 
What essays have you read of his? 

I Am The One. Read the poem first to get the 
elemental feel of the stanzas. One gets the feeling 
that [he One is but a passing wind. Then read 
each stanza to notice the every-day creatures of 
wood and neighborhood that do not regard The 
Qne. Somehow there must have been comfort in 
being like that in old age. 

We Field Women. To get the love of life 
among the English peasants you must try to im- 
agine them cutting up the Swedish turnips in the 
felds. Notice the three seasons, the open fields, 
and the attitude toward life depicted in the way 
the peasants take their daily work, 

Christmas: 1924. Four lines of biting satire on 
the failure of Christianity to instill its first prin- 
ciple! Here you have an example that the length 
of a poem has nothing to do with its value. This 
little comment is universal, evidently permanent, 
and surely emotionally powerful. 

He Never Expected Much. There is much to 
think about in this poem. In Stanza 1 you have 
the poet’s own attitude toward life. What does 
the word fair mean in the last line? Perhaps it 
means both “beautiful”? and ‘‘square.” What threé 
attitudes toward the world are expressed in 
Stanza 2? What does neutral tinted in Stanza 3 
mean? If you have read any of Hardy’s stories 
do you find neutral tinted events used to tell the 
stories of his characters? What is meant by ‘“‘Wise 
warnings—credit’s sake?’’ Does the poem make 
jou feel that Hardy whined at the knocks of life 
or that he stood the wind like a scrub oak on 
a windy moor? 

Il. The Hidden Life. Our old friend Mr. 
Mearns brings out a point that many of the great 
artists of the world have called the source of 
their power. It is hard to put into words, but it 
means that all creative minds (and even the dull- 
est of us have untapped reservoirs of imagina- 
tion) have a sort of subconscious self in which 
their poems, paintings, and symphonies are for- 
ever budding and blossoming. Then sometimes— 
it may be the middle of the night, like Helen, or 
on a crowded street, or seated at a desk, some- 
thing seems to turn a faucet, and beauty pours 
forth without conscious direction. Read Mary 
Austin’s Everyman’s Genius to get a clearer pic- 
ture of how it works. 

How many great artists and writers can you 
name whose inspirations came in this way? Look 
up the story of how Samuel Coleridge composed 
“Kubla Khan.’’ What reason have we for believ- 
ing that any boy or girl has such a hidden gift 
and can make it work for him? What dangers 
might there be in a too literal acceptance of such 
a doctrine? 

III. A Magazine Story Technician. Notice how 
the enumeration of Mr. Child’s activities gives 
the effect of extreme busyness. The second para- 
graph is full of critical hints. What is a techni- 
cian in any field—-motion pictures, for instance? 
Jhat is a technician in story writing? What is 
meant by “the element of literature?” If you 
don’t know, contrast the flood scene or the parlor 
scene at Lucy’s in The Mill on the Floss with 
character work done by Kelland. The latter de- 
pends on surface markings such as dialect, or par- 
ticular shrewdness or fatness, or both, to make 
the character entertaining. George Eliot builds a 
scene and lets the characters act as they are. No- 
tice the two sources of interest in Child stories. 
Can you think of other popular writers who use 
the same devices? Would you say that journalism 
was affecting the popular short story? What is 
meant by “Surprise ending?” If you aren’t fa- 
miliar with O. Henry stories, read The Ransom 


of Red Chief. 


IV. Fiber. What does the title mean? If you 
don’t see the suggestion in the story recall your 
experience in trying to break a fibrous root or a 
grape vine stem. In the previous discussion Mr. 
Noel suggested that Washburn Child stories are 
built on a pattern. Work out the pattern for this 
story. The story is in three character sections: 
the rich Mrs. Simms-Vane, the clever but vul- 
nerable Hawk, the pretty but shrewd maid. Char- 
acterization is slight. How much is done with 
Names? Plot the scenes to show the com- 
plication, the rising action, the crisis for each 
character, and the surprise ending for two. Do 
you like the surprise ending for farce? Is it so 


good for serious ending? What is the difference 
in the literary value—in the effect which the story 
has upon the reader? Would you class this story 
as “just a good story” or is it one about which 
the reader will often wonder? Can you tell now 
what Mr. Noel means by “the element of litera- 
ture” and “the purpose to entertain?” 

V. Beginners on the Cinder Path. Use this ar- 
ticle as a basis for a five-minute booster talk for 
track. Begin by suggesting the timeliness of your 
subject, then introduce the authority, Mr. Ryder, 
by speaking of his success as a coach, and end 
by giving the main points of his article in the de- 
velopment of track men. 

VI. The World That Is. By way of variety let 
us group a number of talks for a symposium. 
From two to four minutes should be long enough. 
Keep the conversational tone and remain seated 
if the class can hear and see conveniently. 

A. How We Got Our Alphabet. Mention the 
two articles which have already been discussed 
and then show the progress which is promised in 
the phonetic system. 

I. Heroes of Social Progress. Begin your dis- 
cussion by suggesting the importance of explorers 
in the history of America. Lead from this to the 
importance of Scandinavians in exploration and 
then tell of Nansen. 

C. Paris At Night. Use contrast with the pre- 
vious article for your introduction to this talk. 
If yiu have a picture of Les Invalides you might 
end with the funeral of General Foch last week 
in this most vivid city in the world. 

D. Folk Play Making. Again use contrast for 
your introduction. The Carolina Playmakers have 
little or no interest in either the frozen north or 
gay Paris, but yet they, too, are a reflection of 
our life. Speak briefly of the beginnings of the 
folk theatre movement and what is being accom- 
plished today. You might leave a good taste by 
promising a live little play next time. 

E. The Wind Band. This time use the device 
of connection. Music and drama are inseparable. 
Tell something of John Philip Sousa and then re- 
view briefly what he says of the importance of 
band music in peace and war. 


For Social Study Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


1. Fridtjof Nansen. 

(a) Correct the following statements: 

1. The Nobel Prize is given by the U. S. for 
bravery on the field of battle. 

Bernadotte is the capital of Norway. 

. Fram is the principal city of Greenland. 

. Oslo was the name of Nansen’s ship. 

. A curator is an Episcopal clergyman. 

(b) Look up repatriation, hummock, rehabili- 
tate, philanthropist, oceanography and Spitzbergen. 

(c) How did Nansen’s parentage and early life 
fit him for his life-work? Give some of the in- 
teresting details of his first expedition. Discuss 
the crossing of Greenland on his second trip. Did 
his efforts to explore the polar regions aid the 
later explorers? How? What was his theory rela- 
tive to currents in the Arctic region? Was he 
correct in his idea? How far north did he go? 
Compare his equipment with that of present-day 
explorers. 

(d) What effect did the Treaty of Kiel in 1814 
have upon his country? What part did Nansen 
play in undoing the terms of this treaty? How 
was he rewarded? 

(e) Name the four divisions of his post-war 
work. In which country were most of the prison- 
ers held whom he helped repatriate? Was it a long 
task? 

(f) Why was there a famine in Russia? What 
cooperation did Nansen receive in his relief work? 
Under whose auspices was it done? What prize 
did he receive mainly for this? What did he do 
with it? Tell what is meant by the expression 
“White Russians.” 

(g) Describe the relief work for the Greek and 
Armenian refugees. 

(h) What was his official connection with the 
League of Nations? Is he merely an _ imprac- 
ticable theorist in his advocacy of permanent 
peace? Explain. In a paragraph of fifty words tell 
why Nansen should be included among the pio- 
neers of social progress. 

Ul. Modern Advertising. 

Define modern advertising. As a source of live- 
lihood how important is it? How does advertis- 
ing confuse the consumer? Only what sort of ad- 
vertisements would some people consider as legiti- 
mate? Do the ordinary consumers buy as care- 
fully as large corporations? Why? What helps are 
there which intelligent people could and should 
utilize? Explain. 

Discuss the statement that modern advert'sing 
raises the standard of living. How is advertising 
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necessary for distributing the goods of produc- 
tion? Explain the negative’s contention that ad- 
vertising is an economic good. What do you en- 
joy at home which to a very great extent is 
sponsored by advertisers? Enumerate some of the 
things you have in your home which you might 
not have were it not for advertising. Ask your 
parents if they have been deceived by the ad- 
vertising for these things. 

III. Bringing the Cabinet to Congress. 

Look up the status, duties and powers of the 
English Cabinet. Then compare the American sys- 
tem with (a) the English, and (b) the Cabinet 
of the U. S. having the status suggested by Mr. 
Kelly. Note all the disadvantages and advantages 
of each system. 

How does .Mr. Kelly answer the argument that 
the change will give undue influence and power 
to the executive? What effect will the suggested 
plan tend to have upon the personnel of the cabi- 
net members? Explain fully. Reread in this con- 
nection the quotation of Justice Story. How would 
the new system affect Congress? The country as a 
whole? 

IV. Foreign Affairs. 

(a) Mexico. What are the last strongholds held 
by the rebels? Connect each of the following with 
the situation in Mexico: Aguirre, Pennsylvania 
Military College, Calles, Sonora, Gil, and Esco- 
bar. Why will the U. S. refuse to recognize ex- 
tradition of the rebels who may be forced across 
the border? 

(b) Italy. Explain the status and make-up of 
the ‘“Corporative Parliament.” Was the recent 
election democratic? Give reasons for your answer. 
What was the outcome? What factors aided in 
bringing this about? What does the election show 
concerning the strength of Mussolini? 

(c) France. What is a “bloc?” What is meant 
by the Right, Center and Left in connection with 
French political parties? What are the problems 
which Poincare seems to have solved satisfac- 
torily? How does it come that France has Alsace- 
Lorraine which contains so many Germans? What 
is meant by the *“Autonomist’’ movement in these 
provinces? What do these two districts demand? 
What did Poincare promise? 

(d) Englard. What are the chief parties in 
England? What is the length of the term of a 
member of the House of Commons? What factors 
may cause a shorter term? What is a by-election? 
Why are their results considered important? 
What state election in our country has almost 
the same distinction? What seems to be the trend 
as shown by these by-elections? Which party may 
hold the balance of power? What factor may play 
an important part? Explain. 

(e) Dominicarx Republic. Prepare a brief report 
on the relations of the U. S. and this country. 
Why is Charles G. Dawes going there? 

V. Domestic Affairs. 

(a) The State Department’s Problems. Give a 
brief resume of the achievements of the retiring 
Secretary, Frank B. Kellogg. 

Review the main features of the I’m Alone af- 
fair. What terms of the Anglo-American Ship 
Liquor Treaty of 1924 are cited in this case? What 
was the import of the statement given out by 
Secretary Mellon? What has been the reaction in 
England, Canada, France and Honduras? Explain 
the interest cach has in the affair. What is the 
British stand? 

Who have been mentioned as successors to the 
post vacated by Secretary Stimson? Which has 
the better qualifications? What has been Stim- 
son’s stand as to a higher tariff on Philippine 
sugar? 

(b) Hoover and Ec: onomy. How has President 
Hoover “out-Coolidged”’ Coolidge? Does he intend 
to utilize the old Mount Weather home? What 
are his plans as to the summer season? What is 
the President’s attitude towards public addresses? 

(c) The Special Session. Are there intimations 
that the President will dictate the Farm Relief 
Bill? What ts the general attitude assumed toward 
the equalization fee? What attempts has the Sen- 
ate Committee made to feel out public opinion on 
this measure? 

Which committee originates revenue bills? Why? 
Who is the chairman? What is the attitude of the 
latter and Senators Smoot and Watson on the 
proposed tariff? Why is the opinion of each of the 
last two named important? What rates will be 
increased? Why? 

VI. News Topics. 

(a) The Royal Wedding. What was the position 
of Norway in Scandinavia between 1814 and 
1903? What significance may be attached to this 
marriage because of the nationalities of the con- 
trasting parties? Was it a political marriage? 

(b) Tammany Hall, Prepare a brief report on 
the founding and history of this organization. 
What difficulty has been encountered in selecting 
a new chief? Who are being considered? Why is 
the selection considered important at this time? 











CHIEF BUFFALO CHILD LONG LANCE 
The amazing Story of the Life of 
the Chief of the Blood Band of the 
Blackfeet Indians. 


Born in a tepee on the western plains. Rode after 
buffalo before he ever heard English spoken. 
Trick rider for Buffalo Bill. Played tackle on 
famous Carlisle football team. 


First Indian appointed to West Point; resigned 
to enlist in Canadian Army as private in World 
War. Promoted to sniping and scouting sergeant, 
then to Captain of the fighting 50th Battalion of 
Calgary, wounded three times, awarded Croix 
de Guerre. 

Light heavy-weight boxing champion of the 
Canadian Army. As a wrestler he conquered the 
heavy-weight champion of the U. S. Army, who 
was 73 pounds heavier than he. In British Secret 
Service. Author of “Long Lance,” great book on 
Indian boyhood, adventure, and woodcraft. 


THE RELAY: Sturdy quality and 
comfortable fit. Brown corrugated 
toe “foxing.” (In circle) These rub- 
ber cleats on the sole will accustom 
your feet to football shoes. 
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(Goodrich Sport Shoes 





his great Indian Athlete 
and Warrior tells you 
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the secret of a strong 


and athletic body 


*¢When we were boys our famous warriors told us that the 





tireless strength of their feet and legs was most important 
in hunting and battle. Our moccasins were made to give 






our muscles freedom to develop. Get rid of the stiffness of 






ordinary shoes and your strength and agility will take care 





of itself. Put your natural energy into developing your 
muscles —not fighting your shoes. 






Personally, I recommend the use of canvas rubber-soled 





shoes, whenever and wherever possible. | still use them 





myself for the longest hikes and the stiffest climbing.” 


{OR INDOOR AND OUTDOOR WEAR, Goodrich Hy lene 

Sport Shoes are scientifically designed to protect 
the foot against injury without interfering with nor- 
mal muscular development. 

The moccasin-grip instep is designed to prevent 
flat feet. The hard-gripping soles and heels prevent 
slipping and jarring on hard ground. 

Goodrich Sport Shoes come in many styles to suit 
particular boys and men. They are snappy looking. 
They are long wearing—sturdy as shoes can be built. 

Ask at the nearest shoe store to see the remarkable 
features of The Pontiac and The Relay, pictured below. 

Take a tip from Long Lance — don’t strangle 
your feet —and be sure you demand the real 
Sport Shoes — marked with the name Goodrich. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. | 







THE PONTIAC: Stylish light 
grey duck with snappy-looking 
dark grey “saddle.” (In circle). 
See the special non-skid sole. 





